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POETRY. 


From the New York American. 
THE POLE’S GOOD NIGHT. 


A song, a song for Poland, 
A cup of festal wine, , 

Though pledged by many a breaking heart, 
Still strong for thee and thine. 

With smiling lip, and calm, smooth brow, 
Our fate.hath taught the art, 

From ev’ry loved one, round us now, 
In soldier guise to part. 


The homes, the homes of Poland— 
The mountains, and the plains, 
The rivers, and the free wild woods, 

The slaves who burst their chains. 
The mother’s sacred love—the tears 
That weep the hero’s fall— 
The memory of our better years— 
Fill high, to one and all. — 


The sword, the sword for Poland— 
The keenest, and the best; 

But fling away the coward shield, 
And bare the warrior’s breast. 

As gaily to the battle ground, 
As to a banquet,—on! 

There’s music in the trumpet sound, 
Fill high—though hope be gone! 

The crosi., the eross for Poland! 
Aye, honest hearts and true, 

Have boldly dyed the peaceful robe 
In glory’s sanguine hue. — 

Beam, holy Cross of conquering fame, 
That led one Constantine, 

But tremble thou, of recreant name, 
Before the bannered sign. 


Good night, good night to Poland— 
To-morrow’s sun may rise 

To see us rest on mother earth, 
Beneath our own blue skies: 

And welcome, welcome, if the strife 
Be won, to make thee free! _ 

Fill, to the last dear throb of life, 
Oh! Poland—all for thee! 


SELECT TALES. 


THE WIFE OF THE POLISH PATRIOT.* 
By the author of ‘‘ The Demon Ship.” 

It was on the night of the memorable 14th Sep- 
tember, 1812, that Aimee Ladoinski stood watching 
from her window the advancing troops of the great 
Emperor of the west, as they pushed their way 
through the silent and deserted streets of Moscow. 
The French were entering as victors; but it was not 
this cireumstance—although Aimee was a native of 
France—which caused her bosom to throb high with 
expectation. Her husband had been a Polish settler 
at Moscow, but, on the first news of insurrection in 
his native land, had hagtily, and in disguise, quitted 
the Russian capital, and repaired to what he deemed 
the scene of his country’s political regeneration; and 
now, in the armed train of the conqueror, he was 
returning as a victor to the captured metropolis of 
his country’s oppressor. ‘To Aimee’s inexperienced 
eye, it seemed as if those long files were intermina- 
ble—as if Western Europe had poured her whole 
population into the drear and uninviting dominions 
of the Czars. It was almost nightfall ere the tread 
of arms in Aimee’s dwelling, and the sound of a 
voice, commanding, in a stern tone of discipline, the 
orderly conduct of his military followers, announced 
the arrival of Captain Ladoinski. After the first 
emotions of meeting were over, and while the patriot 
still fondly eyed his wife and boy, the young French- 
woman began to scan with anxious affection the tall 
form and manly features of her husband. ‘* The 
helmet has worn the hair from my brow,” said the 
Pole, unconsciously answering her looks, ‘‘ and that 
vives a lengthened and sharp ome to the fea- 
tures.”—** Have I said that I mark a change in 
years?” asked his wife, keeping on him the same 
uneasy regard:—*‘ but wherefore is this arm bound?” 
—‘‘and thou askest a Polish soldier wherefore he 
wears a bandage!” said the husband, endeavouring 
to laugh; **ask him why he carries a lance or mus- 
ket. But you shall look at this awful wound, which 
casts such a cloud on that fair brow; and let my boy 
be present, that he may see betimes how lightly a 

atriot holds a patriot’s wound; and that he ma 

laden like a soldier’s son, to look boldly and un- 
blanchingly on blood that is spilled in the cause of 
justice. ”” The husband half-jested; but bandage, and 
lint, and linen were instantly in the wife’s hand. 
“Now I grow dainty, and know not how to resist 
this temptation;” and the soldier, asturning his back 
to Aimee he unrolled a binding of parchment, and 


* It is proper that the reader should be informed 
that this sketch is not a fictitious narrative of adven- 
tures, but that it is derived from a personal know- 
ledge of the lady whose escape it records. Nor has 
the writer found it necessary to have the slightest 


recourse to caricature, in the description of the res | 


markable interview with two distinguished persons 
atSmolensk. 


removed a dressing of moss from his arm. They 
could not escape the vigilant observation of Aimee. 
‘* And these,” she said, shuddering, ‘‘are all the 
alleviations which your wretched hospital provision 
affords to suffering bravery !”—‘‘And enough too,” 
answered Roman Ladoinski; soldiers are not 
the soft ware to fear a little rubbing in this world’s 
wild warfare.”?. He added, with an involuntary look 
of seriousness, if not gloom, ‘* Would to heaven 
that I had been the only, or even the worst sufferer, 
through that Scythian desert of Scythian monsters, 
which we have traversed !—would to heaven that the 
Russian sword had anticipated the weary work of 
famine, which her hungry lands have beheld in our 
hosts!” 

Night fell, and the boy sunk to sleep in his father’s 
arms; while the soldier, as he sat by the expiring 
embers of the fire, conversing with his wife, sunk 
his voice to a half-whisper, in order not to disturb 
the childish slumbers of his little son. The under- 
tone in which they spoke, the quiet of the chamber, 
and even the partial obscurity in which it was en- 
veloped, seemed to impart repose to the spirit of the 
soldier, and confidence to that of his wife. 

Suddenly, the ceiling of the apartment glowed 
with a momentary and ruddy light. Aimee started. 
The light died away, and she resumed her gentle- 
toned discourse. Again that fierce and lurid glow 
shone into the chamber, broader and redder than 
before, and so as to show in ruddy and minute bright- 
ness every article of furniture in the apartment, and 
the features of its wondering occupants. It shone on 
the roused and determined visage of the soldier, shed 
a ruddy hue on the ashy countenance of his wife, 
and played, like an infernal light, round the cheek of 
a cherub, on that innocent slumbering boy. Even 
the lance of the Pole, which stood in an angle of the 
apartment, glanced brightly in the sudden blasze.— 
“ Well said—well said!” exclaimed Ladoinski, 
dauntlessly and even gayly, addressing his character- 
istic weapon—‘‘thou hast not shone out thy appeal in 
vain; thy hint is kindly given.”” He was speedily 
armed, and preparing to sally forth, when an order 
from the French sovereign, commanding the troops 
in that direction to keep their quarters, relieved the 
fears of Aimee. 

It is not necessary to inflict upon the reader a 
lengthened description of a scene so well known, and 
so often described, as the famous conflagration of 
Moscow. ‘The blazing streets and palaces of the 
proud Russian capital are only here glanced at, as an 
introduction to the character of the humble Aimee 
Ladoinski. 

With no reckless or unwondering eye, it may 
easily be imagined, did she stand gazing (on the 
fearful night of the 15th) over that awful city, which 
wildly blazed, like one unbroken sheet of fire, only 
varied by the inequalities of the buildings which fed 
its flames. ‘Alas!’ said Aimee, ‘‘alas! for the mad 
ambition of man, that can drag thousands of his fel- 
low beings over weary Scythian wastes—like those 
you have traversed—to behold, as their reward, the 
destruction of this fair city. Oh! turn, my beloved 
Roman—turn, ere too late, from following the car 
of this heartless victor, Sheath the sword, which 
may serve indeed for the despot’s aggrandizement, 
but can hardly accomplish the liberty of your coun- 
try.”—**Oh, believe me, Aimee,” answered the sol- 
dier, ‘‘it is no light cause that has roused your hus- 
band to arms; no senseless admiration of the daz- 
zling qualities of yon brilliant man; no boyish trans- 
port at wielding a lance; no egotistical ambition, 
cowering beneath the cloak ot patriotism. The 
height of my personal ambition isto behold the day 
when I need not blush and hang my head to eall 
myself a Pole. Bat mark, mark, how yon sea of fire 
rises and roars, covering, as to us it now seems, the 
face of the earth, and mingling with the clouds of 
heaven !’—**Merciful God!” ejaculated Aimee, 
even the judgment of the great and terrible day show 
more fearful than this portentous night? Hark! the 
crackling and thundering come nearer and nearer, 
and the light waxes brighter and yet more bright. 
The whole atmosphere seems alive with lurid sparks 
and burning brands. See, see! they begin to fall, 
thick as snow flakes, on our quarter!”—**The fire 
has assuredly reached us,” said the Pole calmly; 
‘‘your safety, my Aimee, must be thought of. For 
me, I leave not the post assigned me without mili- 
tary orders.”—‘‘ Then I remain with you,” said 
Aimee, in a steady and immoveable voice.—‘* And 
the child,” said the Pole, looking on his son—‘‘shall 
I send him away, in this night of confusion, without 
a mother’s protection?”—** Alas!” exclaimed the 
young mother, ‘the must not remain to perish—he 
must not go forth without a parent’s guidance. God 
direct me!” She looked alternately at her husband 
and her boy, who was clinging to her garments, and 
screaming with childish terror—then said, in a tone 
from which there seemed no appeal, ‘* We ail re- 


main!” Aimee’s determination was happily only: 


destined to prove to the Pole the strength of her con- 
jugal devotion; for ere he could exercise a hus- 


band’s authority over his gentle and delicate, but 
high-soulded wife, an order for the evacuation of the 
city arrived from head-quarters. 
ith difficulty the party reached the suburbs 
through streets of flame, showers of burning brands, 
and an atmosphere which almost threatened suffoca- 
tion. Ere they reached their destination, the Pole 
cast a farewell glance on the ruined and blazing ea- 
pital. ‘Ha! proud Moscow,” he said, ‘* the hand 
of Heaven’s vengeance hath slumbered long, but 
hath, at length, found thee. Goto—thou art visited 
for thy sins. Remember captured Warsaw.” 
* * * ~ 


In the fearful month of November, 1812, the gen- 
tle and delicate Aimee found herself seated in a bag- 
gage-wagon, amidst stores, and spoil, and wounded 
men, carelessly -huddled together, while the latter 
craved in vain either for death or professional assist- 
ance. Itis well known that most of the French re- 
sidents in Moscow, either from dread of the indis- 
criminating vengeance of the Russians, or from divers 
motives, accompanied the French army in its disas- 
trous retreat on Poland. Among these was Aimee 
Ladoinski, who, in the situation we have described, 
supported on her knees the head of her wounded and 
half-senseless husband; while she still pressed to 
her bosom the child, whose feeble cry of cold and 
hunger often died away into asleep, from which even 
his mother was sometimes fain to arouse him, lest 
the merciless rigour of the night should produce the 
frozen slumber of death. Ladoinski had received a 
sabre cut in heading a brave skirmish on the pre- 
ceding day. Sometimes she hoped it might be tri- 
vial—often she feared it would prove mortal—but 
still she busied herself in changing her husband’s 
posture, in chafing his limbs, in listening to his in- 
termittent respiration. The road they were travel- 
ling was encumbered by stragglers, unable to keep 
up with the main body, by abandoned artillery, and 
by baggage-wagons, whose horses were fast falling 
under cold, fatigue, and want of forage. Smolensk, 
whither they were destined, was, however, the 
watch-word which still kept alive the courage and 
hopes of the exhausted troops. At length the vehi- 
cle which contained the Pole and his family sudden- 
ly stopped. Aimee heard others stil] crawling on 
their miserable journey, but theirs moved not. A 
strange misgiving almost crushed for a moment the 
heart of Aimee. She listened, and at length all seem- 
ed silence aroundthem. It is a well known fact, that 
many of the wretched sufferers, whose wounded bo- 
dies were placed in the wains, laden with military 
stores, or the spoils of Moscow, met an untimely 
fate from the hands of the sordid drivers. These 
fiends, loitering behind in unfrequented places, re- 
lieved themselves, by murder, of the care of the 
helpless beings, who only retarded their progress, 
and increased the weight of their wagons. Perhaps 
some faint report of those practices recurred to the 
mind of Aimee as the silence deepened around her. 
She listened yet more attentively. ‘* Not yet,” said 
a voice: ** perhaps there be others behind us.”— 
What the responsive voice uttered, Aimee could not 
distinctly hear; but the concluding words were—‘*‘a 
kinder act to finish them, than to leave them to the 
tender mercies of such a night, or the pike of the 
Cossack.”” Aimee’s blood ran cold; she pressed her 
husband and child closer to her, and then softly look- 
ed outfrom the solitary wain to see if any aid yet re- 
mained in view. The moon, shining sickly through 
a northern haze, showed one drear sheet of snow, 
broken into inequalities only by the fallen bodies of 
men and horses, which the descending flakes were 
fast covering. Nothing was to be seen but here and 
there (at a distance that forbade the reach of a voice) 
a dark spot ortwo which might indicate a crawling 
wain, or body of re-collecting stragglers; and nothing 
was to be heard save, from time to time, a faint and 
far-off yell of some descending cloud of Cossacks 
falling on the hapless, lagging remains of a French 
corps. The pitiless. northern blast drove blinding 
storms of sleet and snow into the covered vehicle as 
Aimee looked forth. But herfeelings of horror gra- 
dually sobered down. Aimee was surprised—at first 
almost startled—to find how little they affected her. 
She tried to rouse herself—to think of some appeal 
by which she might move the steel bosom of the wain 
drivers; but a languid dislike to exertion stole over 
her. Her attention to her beloved Roman changed 
to a feeling of indifference: her hold on her boy 
loosened, and the devoted Aimee began to lapse into 
that cold and benumbing slumber which, in those 
frigid regions, so often precedes the deep and final 
repose 0 the sleeper. 

Such might have proved the dreamless slumber of 
Aimee Ladoinski; but she was roused by the violent 
forcing of some cordial down her throat. Aimee 
once more opened her eyes. She was still seated in 
the wain; but the rising sun was reddening with his 
slanting and wintry beams the drear and unbroken 
sheets of snow which stretched behind her, while its 
rays tinged with acold and sickly crimson the mina- 
rets and half-ruined buildings of a partially disman- 


tled city which lay before her. This city was Smo- 
lensk, a depot of the French army, and the longed-for 
object of its miserable and half-starved stragglers. 

n a detachment which was sent out to reconnoitre 
the coming crowd of phantoms, were several indivi- 
duals who, with or without authority, visited the bag- 
gage-wagons of their newly arrived compatriots. — 
**Why, here isa woman!” exclaimed a young French 
cornet, who, with a companion or two, had entered 
the wain where Aimee was sitting stiff, erect, and 
senseless. ‘‘ Here is a young woman, and, by Hea- 
vens, a fair and delicate one. How came such com- 
modity, I wonder, in this military wain; and a little 
boy—and alive too! How could so tender a thing 
weather out the last fearful night? But, soft—she 
breathes. ’Gad, I am Frenchman enough not to leave 
such pretty stuff to perish for want of a taste of my 
pocket-pistol!”? He tried to pour some brandy from 
a small bottle down her throat. ‘* ?Gad, her white 
teeth are set as close asa French column. Iam sor- 
ry to use force, madam; but you shan’t die for want 
of a little muscular exertion on my part. So—there’s 
nothing like Cognac—she’s coming to, I perceive.” 

Aimee and her boy were lifted from the wain, and 
quickly moved forward through the noisy and in- 
creasing throng. ‘*Why, this is the wife of Cap- 
tain Ladoinski,” said one of his companions, ‘I 
have seen her in better times and in fitter com- 
pany. I know her by her delicate features and 
complexion.—She is certainly the wife of Roman 
Ladoinski.”—*‘ Say rather his widow,” observed 
a passing straggler; ‘‘ for I saw Captain Ladoinski 
thrown into the cart with her yester-even, and 
neither he nor his companions are now to be 
found. ”»—**‘Died of his wounds,” said the first speak- 
er, carelessly, ‘or was perhaps disposed of by the 
wain-drivers, who had still enough French blood 
left, unfrozen by this savage climate, not to lay their 
hands on a woman—and such a fair one too.” The 
last words finished the work of resuscitation in the 
hapless wife. Arrived at the cornet’s quarters— 
‘*My husband, my husband!” she exclaimed, look- 
ing wildly round, yet still grasping her boy, as if he 
were rendered dearer by the fear of other bereave- 
ments; ‘*Ye look like Frenchmen, and should be ten- 
der and pitiful to a despairing woman!” The youn 
officers protested their ignorance of her husband’s 
fate, and declared that the wain-drivers had disap- 
peared ere they commenced their search of the wa- 
gon, in which they had found no living creature save 
herself and the child. There was a something in 
Aimee’s appearance and manner, which, combined 
with the circumstance of her being the wife of an of- 
ficer in the same service as themselves, imposed a 
sort of respect on the Frenchmen. They were, 
moreover, affected by her beauty, her singular situa- 
tion, and deep distress; and in order to institute an 
inquiry as to the fate of Ladoinski, they succeeded in 
obtaining for their fair protegee an interview with 
two of the most potential personages who conducted 
the celebrated retreat from Moscow. Aimee had 
now spent two days of fear and anguish at Smolensk, 
and she received this news with grateful joy, not un- 
mingled with jsurprise. It was, however, at this 
period of affairs generally seen, that the special pro- 
tection of the Poles, in whose country France could 
now alone hope for friendly shelter, was a neces 
and prime act of policy on the part of the Frene 
commanders. 

With a beating heart, and still holding her boy in 
her arms, the delicate and timid, but more courage- 
ous Aimee, was conducted toa palace, the exterior 
of which was still black with recent conflagrations, 
and its once strong towers evidently nodding toa 
speedy downfall. Not without ceremony Aimee 
was ushered into an apartment whose walls wefe 
partially consumed at one end, while at the other it 
was occupied by splendid, but disorderly and half- 
scorched furniture. In this apartment two general 
officers were standing, engaged, as it seemed, in the 
very undignified task of tearing from time to time 
some pieces of black bread from a single loaf which 
lay on a bare table, and beside which stood a flask of 
brandy, whose contents, as no cup or glass was visi- 
ble, could only have been obtained by a direct ap- 
plication of the lips of the prineely quaffers. One 
of these officers was considerably above the middle 
stature, and, at first sight, presented an exterior strik- 


ing, and even noble; but on a minuter inspection, — 


perhaps his face appeared rather showy than regu- 


larly handsome, and his mien and person more dash . 


ing than dignified. Both his figure and countenance 
had evidently experienced greater injury from re- 
cent fatigue and privation than their owner was ei- 
ther willing to th 

others. His dress was clearly still an object of at- 
tention, and was eminently calculated to show off to 
the best advantage the handsome and martial form it 
envelo The second personage, though far from 
undersized, was somewhat below the stature of his 
companion, and possessed a countenance comely, pre- 


ossessing, and of a milder expression than that of 
his compeer in arms. He had not the decidedly 


ink himself, or acknowledge to’ 
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military and showy bearing of his brother mareschal 
—in whose countenance an air of audacity, and even 
effrontery, was mingled with the unquestionable bra- 
very that characterized it; but in intellectuality of 
expression, and in a certain firmness, which seemed 
to result rather from greater depth of character than 
from any physical advantage, he was evidently the 
superior of hiscompanion. ‘To the air of one ac- 
customed to martial authority, was added a certain 
courteous suavity of manner, which indicated the 
gentleman as well as the soldier. : 


[These personages being no other than Murat, 
king of Naples, and Prince Eugene Beauharnois, 
Viceroy-of Italy, under Napoleon. Aimee was pro- 
vided with the best conveyance the retreating army 
afforded, that of a baggage wagon. } 


It would be tedious to give a detailed account of 
the sufferings and privations of Aimee through the 

rilous journey she had undertaken. ‘The Grand 
French Army—or rather its miserable and ghastly 
phantom—was now traversing snow-clogged and dis- 
mal forests, in order to attempt the famous, but fatal 
passage of the Beresina. ‘he Imperial order for the 
destruction of half the baggage-wagons, and the large 
demand for draught horses and oxen, destined to the 
higher task of bringing forward artillery, were so 
many obstructions to the progress of our young wi- 
dow. But Eugene’s protection still secured her a 
vehicle, and the knowledge that they were fast near- 
ing the frontiers of Poland, where she hoped to find 
friends anda home for her boy, shed a sickly gleam 
of hope into a heart where earthly desires and expec- 
tations had one by one set in a night of the thickest 
dejection, yet the meekest resignation. Aimee sat 
erect in the heavy vehicle, listening to the shouts 
which hailed the arrival of the unexpected reinforce- 
ment of the army of Mareschal Victor. She admin- 
istered a slight refreshment of black bread to her boy, 
whose sharp and lengthening features had lost the 
cherub roundness that formerly excited a mother’s 
pride. 

While they were thus engaged, the grand army 
continued to file in spectral procession along the ranks 
of the newly arrived battalions of Mareschal Victor. 
As they passed, a voice said, in Polish, ‘* Forward, 
lancers!”” Aimee started—she looked from the wain 
—then reseating herself, murmured, **What a delu- 
sion!”? But the sight of the child—his food dropped, 
his head thrown back, and his finger,on his lips, in 
the attitude of a listener—was even more strangely 
startling to Aimiee. She addressed the child, but he 
motioned silence, and with an ear still bent towards 
the passing troops, softly ejaculated, ‘* Father!”— 
The columns quickly marched on. The boy, with 
childish forgettulness, resumed his food; and Aimee, 
after vainly essaying to question the drivers, or the 

ssers, could only say, ** Never did accents of the 

iving sound so like the voice which is stilled in yon 
ve of snow wreaths.” She paused for a moment; 
en, answering her own thoughts, said again, ‘* No 
—no—it is impossible. By what miracle could he 
have reached the army of Victor? The fortunate 
Mareschal had left Smolensk ere our straggling, 
wretched hosts entered it.” 


The French reached Studzianka, on the left bank 
ofthe Beresina. Aimee felt that the turning-point 
which must decide the fate of herself and her boy, 
was arrived. On the effecting of that passage de- 
pended all her hopes of freedom—of life, but still 
thoughts of that voice haunted her mind. Unable 
to obtain any information from those wholly uninte- 
rested in her queries, she prepared her usual couch 
in the comfortless wain. All that night she could 
hear the noise of the workmen engaged in the fabri- 
cation of those bridges over which the troops were to 
effect their dangerous passage on the succeeding day. 
Aimee’s dreams were naturally of terror and blood: 
and, asa shout of triumph at length aroused her 
senses, her arms were instinctively twined round her 
child. She eagerly looked from their vehicle. The 
sun had scarcely risen; but by the faint rays of a 
dawning, whose twilight was rendered stronger by 
drear sheets of snow which covered the ground, she 
could desery the dreaded forces of the enemy in full 
retreat from the opposite bauk of the river. Aimee 
fell on her knees; she poured out her heart in thank- 
fulness; and taking the little wan hands of the wasted 
child, clasped them between her own, and held them 
together towards heaven with a speechless fervency 
of gratitude, which awed the boy into innocent and 
wondering silence. She continued to gaze on the 
hosts of cavalry who were crowding towards the 
Beresina, and without waiting for the completion of 
the bridges, were swimming their horses across the 
river, in order to obtain such a footing on the oppo- 
site bank as should enable them to protect the pas- 
sage of their comrades. At length the bridges were 
completed; and ceaseless files of soldiers continued 
to pass over them. Aimee watched them with a 
beating heart, hoping that the safe transfer of each 
column rendered much nearer the time of her own 

assage. About noon a shout proclaimed that the 
Em eror and his guard had gained the right bank of 
the Beresina. At this moment, the van of the dimi- 
nished army of Prince Eugene pressed towards the 
river; but ere their generous chief prepared for his 
own passage, he appeared fora moment at Aimee’s 
vehicle. Evenin the hurry of that crisis, his brief word 
of inquiry after her welfare was addressed with his 
usual easy yet respectful courtesy ; but there was less of 
the proud, military gloom of a defeated Frenchman, 
and more of hope and animation on his countenance, 
than Aimee had ever before marked it. ‘‘A few 
hours of farther privation, Madam—a little more pa- 


tience,” he said in a tone of manly encouragement 
—‘‘and your troubles will, I hope, be ended.” 

The unexpected and impolitic retreat of the Rus- 
sians,and the hitherto successful passage of the troops, 
now caused many a heart, which on the preceding 
night had sunk in despondency, to beat with the re- 
newed animation of hope. But these hopes became 
trembling and confused, when news arrived that the 
Russians, aware of their error in abandoning the ad- 
vantageous point of the Beresina they had so recent- 
ly occupied, were advancing in full forecon doth sides 
of the river. ‘Terror now overpowered every consi- 
deration, either of cupidity or humanity, in the bo- 
soms of Aimee’s protectors, Several drivers enter- 
ed the wain, and foreibly dragged trom it all those 
shivering beings who had so long found it a refuge. 
Aimee remonstrated, and spoke of Prince Eugene; 
but was told that he was with his imperial father on 
the other side of the river, and had other things to do 
than to look after those who only encumbered the 
march of the army. Aimee, who had so often, either 
directly or indirectly, experienced the benefits of the 
Viceroy’s protection, now began to feel herself whol- 
ly abandoned; she saw it was idle to expect that the 
princely general, called on as he was by theimperious 
duties of his military office, could do more than issue 
orders for her safety, which, in the increasing confusion 
of the moment, might be disobeyed with impunity. 
| Brutally forced from the refuge Eugene had assign- 
ed her, Aimeejoined that crowd of hapless and des- 
pairing stragglers of every age and sex, who throng- 
ed behind the forces of Vietor, and, afraid either to 
remain on the fatal left bank, or attempt the crush- 
ed passage of the bridges, wandered, in shivering 
and desponding uncertainty, along the borders of the 
river. At this moment there was a peculiar and omi- 
nous movement in the French rear-guard. The yells 
of the approaching enemy were distinctly heard. 
‘Then came the heavy fire of the charging columns, 
returned in rolling thunder by the French lines of 
defence. ‘These lines, however, still formed a bar- 
rier between the fugitives and the advance-guard of 
the Russians; and it was not until the former began 
evidently to give away that Aimee deemed all lost. 
The Russian cannon became nearer, deeper, and 
more incessant. The balls which passed through the 
French host whistled by her, and the shrieks ot fall- 
ing wretches rang in her ears. 

ie was now that that fearful and fatal rush of pas- 
sengers to the bridges took place. Amiee saw crowds 
of fugitives, abandoned by every feeling save that of 
wild personal terror, throng on those treacherous 
passages. ‘Then came the well-remembered tem- 
pest, which—after slowly collecting its elementary 
fury in the early part of the day—at length burst 
trom the indignant heavens, and held, as it seemed, 
a wild conflict for superiority with the rage of the 
battle-storm beneath. Each moment, when the hur- 
ricane, in its wild career, swept away the smoke of 
the contending armies, Aimee could see the feeble 
victim which choked the bridges gasping beneath 
the feet of the stronger passengers, crushed among 
heavy wains and artillery, or-—more fearful still— 
hurled into the waters by the half-cruel, half-madly 
despairing struggles of those whose physical strength 
enabled them to fling aside all obstacles to their own 
passage. With the resolution of one who held life 
torfeited, Aimee resolved to remain in her present 
awful situation, rather than venture amid that de- 
spairing throng. She lay the boy down toavoid the 
balls, which fell thicker and thicker, among the dis- 
persing crowd, and threw herself almost upon the 
child. At this moment, the same voice that had be- 
fore made Aimee’s heart leap within her bosom, 
again reached her ears:—*‘ Stand, Lancers, stand! 
Let not yon wolf-dogs drive your horses over these 
miserable fugitives. Aimee looked up. Another 
fierce sweep of the tempest dispersed, as if in haughty 
scorn, the dense volumes of smoke which hung, like 
a black cloud, on the charging columns, God of 
mercy! Aimee beheld either the phantom or the liv- 
ing form of her husband! He was endeavouring to 
rally a regiment of his compatriots: and called on 
them, in the voice of military eloquence and high 
courage, to stand by their colours. His helm was 
up—his face warm with exertion: his eye shone— 
keen, bright and stern, as if no gentler thoughts than 
those of war had ever animated that bosom. The 
flush of military spirit and physical exertion had 
banished, for the moment, the traces of wounds, fa- 
tigue, and privation. ‘That eye alone was changed, 
and its stern warrior glance almost inspired with 
fear the gentle and enduring being who now strove to 
make her voice heard through the din of the fight, 
and the wild uproar of the elements. —*‘*O Lodoinski 
—my love--my husband!—turn—turn! It is l—it is 
Aimee—it is your wife who calls on you!” She call- 
ed in vain. Roman turned not—gazed not. The 
spirit of the soldier seemed alone awake in the Pole. 
He looked at that moment, as if no tender feeling— 
no thought of Aimee, occupied his bosom. For one 
instant, it almost seemed to the wife as if her hus- 
band would nothear. He rallied his broken forces, 
and called out gallantly, ‘* Laneers! forward. For 
God and Poland! Kemember her who now lies 
with a Cossack’s pike in her breast beneath the snow- 
wreaths!”—and he disappeared in the rethickening 
smoke. 

Day now waned: and the troops of Victor, after 
having nearly accomplished their unparalleled task 
of protecting the famous retreat across the Bercsina, 
at length began to give ground. Aimee saw that 
she must now, at all hazards, attempt the perilous 
passage, or remain behind a prey to the lawless Rus- 
sian victor. With trembling and uncertain step, she 


endeavoured to gain the largest bridge; but the banks 
of the river were here so crowded that she drew 
back in consternation, and, again throwing the child 
on the ground, watched beside it, rather with the 
instinct of maternal tenderness, than with any fixed 
hope of ultimately preserving its life. Suddenly, 
the largest bridge was seen to give a fearful swerve 
—then a portentous bend towards the waters. A 
noise of rending, which made the ground tremble, 
succeeded: and Aimee beheld the fatal bridge, and 
all its living, shrieking burden, descend with crash- 
ing violence into the icy watersof the Beresina, 
while a stifled ery of wailing arose from those living 
descendants to a watery tomb—so wild, despairing, 
and fearful, that, fora moment, Aimee deemed the 
hour of man’s final retribution at hand. 

Night closed on the slayer and the slain—on the 
victor and vanquished; but the thunder of the Rus- 
sian artillery ceased not its dismal roll while the 
noise of the French troops, still pouring in restless 
files over the remaining bridge, showed Aimee that 
the desperate passage was still continued. She be- 
gan to fear that her senses were fast yielding to the 
horrors that surrounded her; and she now no longer 
prayed for preservation, but for death. 

A streak or two of dawn at length began faintly to 
light upon the snow-covered margin of the river.— 
‘I'he Russian forces were now so near the bridge, that 
perhaps but a short half-hour’s remaining opportu- 
nity of passage might be afforded her. Aimee once 
more endeavoured to gain the bridge; the falling 
balls of the foe again arrested her progress. Still— 
aware that the hour of irrevocable decision was ar- 
rived—she pressed forward. And now, mingled with 
the diminished fugitives, her foot was half on the 
bridge; but a sudden ery of warning arose from the 
last column of French; which had gained the oppo- 
site banks: ** Back, back! Yield yourselves to the 
Russians! Back, back!” Perhaps aware of the fa- 
tal meaning of their compatriots, or easily subjected 
to every new terror, the wretched refugees, cut off 
from their last hope, fell back with mechanic simul- 
(aneousness on the enemy; whilea sound of ground- 
ing arms—voices imploring mercy—stifled moans of 
victims who found none—and the close yells of tri- 
umph, told Aimee that they were at length among 
the Cossacks. She gave a last, a despairing look, 
towards the bridge: it was crackling and blazing in 
the flames, by which the French had endeavoured to 
cut off the pursuit of their enemy. In the unuttera- 
ble hurley-burley which followed, Aimee, still press- 
ing the child to her bosom, endeavoured to extricate 
herself from the shrieking victims and the ruthless 
conqueror; and, rushing precipitately along the bor- 
ders of the river, sought a vain refuge in flight.— 
‘The Cossacks, instead of pressing on their enemy, 
dispersed in every direction, more anxious te obtain 
solid booty than empty honour. Aimee, scarcely 
knowing what she sought—what she hoped for—con- 
tinued, with some other hapless fugitives, her pant- 
ing and useless flight along the margin of the Bere- 
sina. ‘lLhey were naturally pursued by the Scythian 
victor. Aimee, with desperate resolution, tied the 
child to her, and made towards the waters. ‘They 
were deep—no matter. The stoutest might scarce 
hope to gain the opposite bank: She reckoned not.— 
Anythiug was better than becoming the prey of the 
victor—anything preferable to lite and separation 
from her child. She had nearly gained the fatal 
stream. ‘I'wo other lives would that morning have 
been added ‘to its fearful host of victims; but, over- 
powered by herown exertions and the weight of her 
precious burden, Aimee sank to the earth. Herper- 
son wasrudely seized. Words, which seemed more 
appallingly barbarous from their utterance in a fo- 
reign tougue, sounded in her ears. She shrieked with 
a wild agony of terror, to which she had hitherto 
been comparatively a stranger. Perhaps her cries 
reached the chief of a small body of irench cavalry, 
which had been the last in quitting the dangerous 
post of protecting the retreat, and were now plung- 
ing their horses into the Beresina, apparently preferr- 
ing the danger of a swimming passage to the alterna- 
tive of surrender and captivity. ‘* What, ho, com- 
rades!” exclaimed the voice of their chief, as wheel- 
ing his charger, he forced it, with returning step, 
up the left bank of the river—‘** What, ho! charge 
these scattered plunderers! To the rescue! ‘They 
are women that cry to us—our horses are strong 
enough to bear such light burdens. —Back, back, law- 
less banditts! ‘lo the river, brave comrades, to the 
river!” Like one ina dream, Aimee heard the part- 
ing hoofs of the dispersed Cossack-chargers; found 
herself placed on a horse before the gallant captain; 
and discovered, by a heavy plunge in the water, that 
she was about to make that fearful passage of the Be- 
resina, from which she had all night recoiled with 
horror. Aimee’s cloak had half fallen from her 
shoulders. Her own countenance, and the face of 
the boy who was bound to her bosom, were revealed 
to her brave deliverer. She was deprived of speech 
—of motion. Shots rattled around her like hail- 
stones, and fell with ceaseless pattering into the wa- 
ters; while, from time to time, a heavier plash an- 
nounced the sinking of some hapless being, the viec- 
tim either of the enemy’s fire, or of his own steed’s 
exhaustion. ‘The noble but half-worn-down charger 
of Aimee’s protector sometimes gallantly battled 
with the current; sometimes so nearly sunk beneath 
his burden, that the waters broke over his saddle- 
bow and almost enveloped the persons of the mother 
and her boy. But Aimee—powerless, motionless— 
searcely alive save to one absorbing emotion—felt 
that that swimming steed supported with its tailing 
strength the whole family of Ladoinski; she felt that 


| or search after the root of prejudice that is allowed, 


she was d to the bosom of her husband, while 
the child of so much care and anxiety reclined against 
her own. A consciousness of more straining exer- 
tion on the part of the animal that bore her, at re 
convineed Aimee that he was pushing his way up 
long desired right bank of the Beresina! ‘The sound 
of splashing died away; and she felt that théy were 
quitting its fatal margin for ever. 

It was about seven years after this period that the 
narrator, travelling in one of the smaller prineipati- 
ties of Germany, obtained an introduction to Eugene 
de Beauharnois, the son-in-law of the mighty Em- 
peror of the west, and the former viceregal posses- 
sor of the fair provinees of northern ltaly. The 
prince was then residing in a private situation, but 
honoured with the respect and considerations of all 
parties. At his residence I met the Pole, his devot- 
ed wife, and their precociously intelligent son. From 
their own lips I reeeived the particulars here relat- 
ed. They were given with glowing gratitude of 
expression in the presence of the ex-Viceroy him- 
self, through whose further intervention Ladoinski 
and Aimee reached the Prussian frontier in safety. 
Ihave deemed it an act of justice to the fallen poten- 
tate to relate a circumstance, so honourable to his 
character, with as little departure from the dryness of 
truth as possible. Perhaps it is a fact not unworth 
for record, that the drivers with the wain whic 
should have conveyed Aimee across the Beresina, pe- 
rished in the fatal crash of the large bridge which pre- 
cipitated such numbers into an icy grave. The man- 
ner in which Roman (left for dead on the road to 
Smolensk )was resuscitated by a party of compatriots, 
and the mode by which he contrived to join Vie- 
tor’s division, would of themselves make a much 
better romance than the narrative just related, It is a 
singular fact, however, that Ladoinski was in Smo- 
lensk before the arrival of Aimee, and only eonsent- 
ed to leave it when informed that ber murdered 
body, with the corpse of his little son, was stretched, 
cold and stiff, on the fatal high-road from Moscow— 
Roman followed the standard of his wife’s protector, 
when Eugene, in his viceroyal dominions, made head 
against the Austrians, whom Ladoinski regarded as 
the joint-enemies with Russia of Polish indepen- 
dence; and when Beauharnois’ successless campaigns 
drove that prince into obscurity, Roman retired with 
him to the same privacy, and, peacefully occupied 
in the bosom of his family, determined only to re- 
sume his lance when it could immediately, and with 
rational prospect of success, serve the cause of his 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE,—No. L 
POETRY. 

The beauty and the effect of poetry is always ac- 
knowledged to be the same, whether it gushes from 
the rude, but natural cascades of an unpolished mind, 
or from classic fountains which have been walled up 
and made more comely by the aid of ancient learning. 
Genuine poetry wii steal in upon the heart, till we 
involuntarily yield to those charms that have come so 
softly upon us, as to melt the soul into tenderness, 
and to call up the most delicate emotions of the hu- 
man breast. It is the language of nature, breathing 
forth in the sweetest accents, and portraying the 
loveliest stenes of heaven and earth. It flashes forth 
again in a higher and brighter sphere, and its blaze 
illuminates the pathway of genius, while soaring to 
the high temple of fame. It is the outpourings of love 
and passion, and when contemplating its beauties, we 
can only marvel at the coldness by which it is often 
blasted; and we dare not attempt to define the eause, 


at many times, to choke the brightest scintillations of 
genius. 

All ages have been characterized by their relics of 
poetic antiquity—by the barbarous metaphor and un- 
eouth verse which ancestry still reveres as the genu- 
ine flowers of inspiration. Almost every nation has 
left some trace by which we can discover the wild- 
ness of its poetic ambition. From the earliest pe- 
riods of history, we may discern among the ancients, 
a constant reaching for something beyond their own 
earthly abode—striving, as it were, to place their 
names on the rolls of immortality, where posterity 
might revere the brilliant ebullitions of genius, and 
admire the many constellations which were to shine 
through the clouds of dark ages. A few only have 
been kept alive on the scroll of fame—and these are 
cherished, perhaps, more for their antiquated pecu- 
liarities, than for intrinsic merit—while others have 
survived only to see the wreath torn from their own 
brow, and awarded to an inferior contemporary. 

The Patriarchs of old were among the. first whe 
began to do homage at the Muses’ shrine, and al- 
thoegh their sentiments were devoid of rhyme and 


rhythm, their language was full of pathos, abounding 
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with poetic imagery, and rich with the simplicity of 
nature. The shepherds of Egypt delighted in chant- 
ing to their rural gods, those songs which came from 
the untutored heart; and long before Greece or Rome 
had reared their magnificence, we are told that the 
Hebrews were familiar with all the beauty and sub- 
limity of poetry. But among the ancient poets, 
whose writings have come down to us in their pri- 
mitive state, we may with considerable propriety 
place Homer as foremost in the ranks. He seemed 
to know he was writing for posterity, and framing 
something that would be admired through the bright 
vista of future years; and not only did his Iliad and 
Odyssey stand as oracles through the dark ages, but 
they have been preserved, and still continue to shine 
among the brightest constellations of the literary he- 
misphere. There cannot be a doubt but the poetry 
of Homer was worthy the many eulogiums bestowed 
upon it; yet we are often led to deplore that seeming 
recklessness and indifference extended toward suc- 
ceeding poets—and as though he was the only bard 
that could claim the admiration of the world, he was 
extolled above every thing else, even when the ap- 
proach of Milton should have shed a renewed lustre 
over the ancient world, and claimed a share of that 
applause which was showered upon the immortal 
Homer. Well and justly has a kindred spirit sang— 


“Grecia Meonidem, jactet sibi Roma Maronem ; 
Anglia Miltonum jactet utrique parem!” 


But the glory of Milton did not burst forth in a 
moment. Envied by his contemporaries, and strug- 
gling with adversity, he created his own fame, and 
looked forward for the laurels of future years. See 
him and the scenes of poverty and distress, yet build- 
ing in his own imagination worlds of grandeur and 
magnificence, and even aspiring to a third heaven— 
filling the whole with beings of his own thought, till 
the workings of genius began to amaze even the sur- 
rounding multitude. Behold him, blind and desert- 
ed—left alone to seek the unseen path that led him 
to the temple of fame; and at last, with a mighty 
strength, leaping the walls of immortality, and dwell- 
ing for ever among the remembered writers of a by- 
gone age. Milton gained renown by his own exer- 
tion, while Homer had a magnificent inheritage pre- 
pared by friendly hands, and was raised to the meri- 
dian of fame before he had fairly won the wreaths 
that were already entwined for him. The writings 
of Milton are of a character purely original, and 
such as may not be found in other volumes, either 
ancient or modern, that have come under the criti- 
cism of the present age. “ His poetry,” says one of 
our best writers, ‘‘ though habitually serious, is al- 
ways healthful, and bright, and vigorous. He took 
no pleasure in drawing dark pictures of life; for he 
knew by experience, that there is no power in the 
soul to transmute calamity into an occasion and nu- 
triment of moral and triumphant virtue. We find 
nowhere in his writings, that whining sensibility and 
exaggeration of morbid feeling, which makes so 
much of modern poetry effeminating. If he is not 
gay, he is not spirit-broken. His L’Allegro proves 
that he understood thoroughly the bright and joyous 
aspect of nature; and in his Penseroso, where he was 
tempted to accumulate images of gloom, we learn 
that the saddest views which he took of creation, are 
such as inspire only pensive musing and soft con- 
templation. 


From the fate of Milton we may turn aside a mo- 
ment, and view the situation of others, whose lives 
and whose genius have been shrouded by similar 
gloom. See the charming Tasso, poverty-stricken 
and buffetting with the whirlwinds of misfortune, till 
at last he dies in obscurity, without a friend to mourn 
his departure. Need we dilate upon the sufferings 
of this unhappy bard, whose virtues have been so uni- 
versally known? If eulogium were rightly bestowed, 
it would be upon those spirits whose intelligence has 
ranged over earth and sky—whose very souls have 
seemed to burst in the exertion, pouring forth upon 
the world the beautiful poetry which was centred 
there—and whose imagination has been the architect 
of things upon which we can now dwell with admira- 
tion and delight. ‘Time has probably swept away 
many—many whose names have not reached the 
present age, but whose being was wrapped up in 
something that continued to reveal new beauties; like 


a folding cloud that conceals its ethereal fire, till 


overcharged by its own lightning, it beautifies and 


The ancient poets delighted in singing of the bat- 
tle field—where shield and helmet were scattered 
over the plain—and their pictures were drawn from 
those scenes where the march of armies went on 
through fields of blood and flame. Their thoughts 
accompanied the whirlwind, and their imagination 
sailed aloft on the cloud-formed car of fancy. The 
lofty mountains—those everlasting targets against 
which are hurled the awful thunderbolts of heayen— 
were the favourite dominion of the ancient poets, and 
they talked like men who were familiar with the true 
spirit of poetry—not in a tone like that of our modern 
bards, whose rhyming propensities have character- 
ized the past and the present age. 

But to leave the poetry of the old world, and look 
for a moment to the literature of our own time. 
What a striking contrast is at once presented!— 
Modern ages have produced but few works worth 
preserving—or at least that will be preserved beyond 
the present century. And how shall we account for 
this depreciation of literary talent? Men are endow- 
ed with minds as strong and intelligent, and as sus- 
ceptible in every way, as were those of the ancients. 
Classical advantages are studiously pursued, and as 
easily attained; and the imagination is continually 
widened by the beautiful scenes and everlasting flow 
of incidents by which we are surrounded. Butafter 
all, we will say, hat the study of the classics never 
made a better poet, a sounder statesman, nor a more 
minute philosopher. If men would beeome distin- 
guished, they must depend upon their own strength 
—upon the depth and treasures of their own mind— 
and not presume to borrow the plumage that has al- 
ready received a beautiful colour in the sacred urn of 
antiquity. Poetry, with every other branch of litera- 
ture, is a profession that must be pursued with patient 
thought and unyielding perseverance—and the more 
perfect masters shall we become. We cannot expect 
to establish a standing literature in the country, with- 
out devoting the greater part of our lives to the ob- 
ject; and not even then, without divesting ourselves 
of those sickening and affected descriptions—those 
sky-glittering rhymes and babyish sonnets which are 
the prominent characteristics of our modern poetry. 

The superstition of the dark ages, the heathen my- 
thology, and the undiscovered secrets of art and 
science, all combined to heighten and beautify the 
poetry of that time. The ancient bard chanted his 
song to the rural gods, and his strains strongly affect- 
ed the passionsof the people. It wasin a peculiar and 
unenlightened age, when the whole earth was a gar- 
den, and the imagination found a broad field which 
had never been explored; where the flowers had not 
been trodden down, and were the song of the min- 
strel was not heard. The frequent battles of a peo- 
ple were pictured in vivid colours—their follies and 
superstitions denounced or applauded—and the poet 
loved to hold converse with unseen gods, and the 
sylphs and fairies of his own fancy. The present 
age has none of these advantages to add to poetic ex- 
cellence. Men have become more enlightened, and 
science in its rapid march has almost crowded poetry 
out of its former station. ‘The business which must 
necessarily be sustained among the people of an ac- 
tive nation, is an obvious obstruction to the advance- 
ment of elles lettres, and unless the master spirits of 
the age will condescend to seclude themselves for 
life, in order to establish something more permanent, 
and give to the world the outpouring of their mighty 
intellects, we shall never boast of any thing more 
brilliant than the light spray that has ever floated 
upon the waters of our national literature. 

It would be unjust to native genius, and to our clas- 
sical institutions, to insinuate that we are unable to 
accomplish as much as other ages that have been less 
enlightened. But the truth is, we have begun to bow 
to the base thraldom of fashion, pomp, and splen- 
dour; the majesty and stateliness of poetry are broken 
down, and foppish college rhymes are readily re- 
ceived as the genuine effusions of the muse. It is a 
rare instance to meet with a person whose mind is 
moulded for the double purpose of business and of 
literary pursuits—and indeed this combination is 
scarcely known to exist; for where the mind is un- 
fortunately doomed to be servile to the one, it clings 
with unabating fondness to the other, and thus too 
often destroys the peace of its possessor. Poetry 
loses much of its true spirit by being associated with 
the confusion and perplexities of life—and at this 


genius are compelled to resort to other resources than 
their own literary abilities ean afford. And thus we 
may account in part for the wide contrast between 
ancient and modern literature. — 

There seems a strange reverence attached to every 
thing that comes to us from the antiquated wreek of 
olden time. A scrap of parchment, a lock of hair, 
or a worthless manuscript, if it were supposed to 
contain a few lines from Shakspeare, or some other 
ronowned writer, would receive more attention at 
the present day than a whole volume from one of our 
own deserving poets. If the writings of contempo- 
rary authors are not appreciated, and if it remains 
for time to develop their beauties to more suscepti- 
ble hearts, we may look forward to the day when the 
volumes of Scott, Pollock, Montgomery, Hemans, 
and many others, will be taken from the shelves, the 
dust brushed from their mouldering leaves, and they 
will receive the same sort of applause which we now 
bestow upon the ancients. I believe there are always 
some great minds, which are, at least, a century in 
advance of the age in which they live, and it is not 
until the grave has closed over them, and another 
generation is walking upon their ashes, that their 
genius is justly estimated. But the classic scholar 
and the self-made student are equal candidates for 
high honours; and while the mind alone is capable 
of elevating itself and soaring above the grosser 
things of earth, one should not stop to gird on those 
sounding titles, which, if attained, may perchance be 
of little avail, when contesting with true merit and 
unrestrained ambition. J. F.R. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LETTERS FROM A RECLUSE.—No. IIL. 

My Dear R.:—I must ask your pardon for so long 
a silence. My delay in finishing this matter, has not 
been occasioned, I assure you, by any want of incli- 
nation to pursue the subject, but from an inability to 
obtain some documents, which I considered it my 
duty to examine, before I attacked an instrument so 
solemn as a treaty. Some of these papers I have 
fortunately been able to lay my hands upon; others 
[ have not, but from their insignificancy in this ques- 
tion, their loss, I flatter myself, will not operate hard 
against me. 

The definition of a treaty has of late been consi- 
dered a difficult undertaking. Almost every writer 
who has meddled with the Indian question, (of the 
number of which you may be ready to say I am one, ) 
has modelled for himself an exposition of this word, 
suitable to his own opinions and consonant with his 
own interests. I will not for myself undertake a 
new definition of the term, but will adopt the one, 
which, I conceive, is most likely to be admitted by 
all parties, inasmuch as it is the acceptation which 
has been fixed upon by all our common lexicogra- 
phers—A treaty is a compact of accommodation re- 
lating to publie affairs. How widely does this plain, 
simple, and easy definition, differ from the laboured, 
strained, and verbose expositions which have been 
manufactured to favour the cause of the ludians. 
** William Penn,” a writer who has displayed a 
praiseworthy warmth on this subject, and which, if 
sincere, does credit to his feelings, has given to the 
public an exposition of this term, which I feel my- 
self bound to notice. ‘*A treaty,” says he, ‘isa 
compact between independent communities, each part 
acting through the medium of its own government.” 
A candid definition indeed!—But I should be happy 
to learn, from whence the learned divine who is the 
author of those essays, which the world received un- 
der the signature of ‘* William Penn,” cbtained an 
exposition so happy for the cause he was to support. 
I cannot, however, believe that it was ever printed 
before it appeared in one of hisnumbers. ‘* A trea- 
ty isa compact between independent communities.” 
If this be the true definition of a treaty, I have only 
to regret that the gentleman who gave it to the world 
should have wasted so much time in proving what, 
under this exposition, all will acknowledge there 
was no necessity of arguing. Let “ William Penn,” 
convince the publie of the truth of his definition, and 
then with a certificate from the department at Wash- 
ington, that there was an instrument under the deno- 
mination of a treaty, passed between the United 
States and the Cherokees, he has a confounding and 
insuperable argument, that the Indians are, or ought 
to be, an independent community. As yet, however, 


specimen of what rhetoricians would call a petitio 


principii. 


With this definition, then, in view, which I have 
fixed upon, and which comes to me under such 
authority as Bacon, Johnson, and other such men, 
I shall proceed with the consideration of the justice 
of the present claims of Geergia. It will be geen 
from the historical fact, which I have quoted in a 
former letter, that in the year 1732, the British go- 
vernment made an absolute disposition, to a body 
corporate of its subjects, of the very lands which the 
Cherokees now tenant. They conceived they hada 
right to do so; and they did so, in the same manner, 
and on the same authority, and with no other title, 
than they had in disposing of the rest of the lands, 
now owned and occupied by the United States. The 
Indians continued, indeed, for a long time, to hunt 
through a portion of the land which was thus dis- 
posed of by the British government; but on no other 
title than the bare permission of the colonists, who 
not standing in need of the whole of their lands for 
immediate use, reduced to actual possession so much 
of them only as was necessary for their present pur- 
poses. The British governmentnever gave any title 
or right to the Indians to these lands, after they had 
themselves received them through the operation of 
the definitive treaty of Paris, concluded in the year 
1763; by the seventh article of which treaty, the 
lands east of the Mississippi were irrevocably ceded 
to Great Britain by the authorities of France. The 
king of Great Britain continued the ostensible owner 
of the jus proprietatis of these lands, without inter- 
ruption or an opposing claim, from the foundation 
of the colony of Georgia, down to the breaking out 
of the American revolution. The result of this 
struggle wasa change of ownership—a transfer of all 
right; title, and claim whatsoever, from the hands 
of the British government into the hands of the free 
colonies, By the right of conquest, all the estate 
which Great Britain held in these lands was trans- 
ferred, at the close the American revolution, into 
the possession of the citizens of the United States. 
They took all the rights and all the privileges of the 
mother country—it was their right to do so, by the 
exalted principles of justice which have been adopt- 
ed for the government of the great family of nations. 
Nay, my friend, they had a double right to take 
these lands. They had a jus duplicatum—a droit 
droit—to the possession of this territory. They had 
a right to them as part of the colonies, which they 
were struggling to wrest from the iron clench of an 
avaricious parent, and which they sueceeded in deli- 
vering from the dominion of tyranny—and they had 
aright to them as the abiding place of a savage, 
cruel, and blood thirsty, but conquered, enemy to 
the liberties they were purchasing by the heart’s 
blood of the dearest of their fellow beings. 

It is a fact well known to the citizens of the United 
States, that the most horrible massacres of human 
beings, which were carried on during the whole of 
our national struggle, were those in which the savage 
mingled with the Briton, in the pursuance of his un- 
holy eause. "No enemy was considered as dangerous 
as the Indian, none was ealculated to strike so much 
terror into the minds of the soldiery. The hour of 
their attack was uncertain—the manner of their ap- 
proach was wild, and beyond calculation, At one 
time they came sweeping down like a cataract from 
the neighbouring hills, and mingled themselves with 
the ranks of the army—each one selling as dear as 
possible the chance of his own life. At another 
time, like the panther, dropping from the trees of 
the forest, in the dead hour of night, they broke in 
upon the unsuspicious repose of the wearied soldier, 
and woke him to the writhings of agony which pre- 
cede the final office of the scalping knife. And who, 
my friend, were these cruel—these inhuman and un- 
relenting murderers of our fathers? Who were these 
allies of a tyrannizing parent, when she sought to 
subject our country to the galling irons of the worst 
of human bondage? They were the Cherokees—they 
were the ancestors of the same tribe who now claim 
a right to the very soil which they enriched by the 
blood of the American patriot. They were the pro- 
genitors of those who now claim a right to one of the 
fairest gardens in our country, and ask of us to re- 
member the deeds of their ancestors, by preparing 
them for deeds of a like kind in some future day. 
Shall we, then, by establishing them as an indepen. 
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posterity a recurrence of the same dangers which 
our fathers have just delivered us from’? No—not if 
there be one shadow, one glimmer of right—not if 
there be one principle of justice to warrant usin de- 
nying them the privileges they claim. Is there not, 
then, one principle of justice to justify us in refus- 
ing them the dominion which they ask? Is there 
not a shadow of right in withholding from the Che- 
rokees the sovereignty which they claim? Yes, my 
friend, there are principles—pure and exalted prin- 
ciples of justice—which warrant us in pursuing the 
course which we havecommenced. There isa sha- 
dow—and not only a shadow, but the full substance 
of right—to warrant us in withholding from the In- 
dians the unconscionable and unlimited concessions 
they ask us to make them. 

We have no right, however, say the champions of 
the Indians’ cause, because we have precluded our- 
selves from these lands by express treaties, which we 
have pledged our national character and honour 
faithfully to observe. There have been, I admit, 
treaties entered into by the United States with the 
Indians for certain purposes, and guarantying to 
them certain privileges.- The number of these trea- 
ties I have already stated to be sixteen; but what 
those privileges which have been given are—how far 


_ these treaties are still binding upon us—and how far 


the state of Georgia is bound by some of them, opens 
a wide field of discussion. From my present survey, 
however, I hope to be able to range the whole ina 
very few letters more.—To commence, then, with 


' the treaties. The first treaty or compact of accom- 


modation which was entered into by the United 
States with the Cherokee tribes, after the peace, was 
the treaty of Hopewell, which was concluded on the 
28th of November, 1785. By this treaty, it is con- 
tended, that the fee simple of the lands in contro- 
versy was vested absolutely in the Cherokee nation. 
In the first place, it is my intention to prove, so far 
as I am able, that this treaty in itself, considered as 
a good and binding treaty, does not convey any posi- 
tive title whatever to the Cherokees. Inthe second 
place, I shall endeayour—and I confidently trust suc- 
cessfully—to show you, that this treaty is absolutely 
null and void, and that although originally it might 
have passed a world to the Cherokees, it does not 
now give a title to one foot of ground on which an 
Indian treads. The length to which I have already 
run this epistle, however, and a regard for your good 
feelings and patience, induce me to postpone the con- 
tinuation of this subject for a future occasion. In 
the mean time, accept every assurance of regard and 
esteem from yours, &c. Hatt. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Sarurpay, June 11, 1831. 


Nationat Worx.—‘‘The History of the Indian 
Tribes of North America, with Biographical Sketches 
and Anecdotes of the principal Chiefs, embellished 
with one hundred and twenty Portraits, from the In- 
dian Gallery in the Department of War at Washing- 
ton.” Such is the title of'a work which is now in 
progress in this country, under the joint efforts of 
Samuel Bradford, Esq. of this city, as publisher, 
Messrs. Childs and Mmman as engravers, and Col. 
Thomas L. M‘Kenney, for many years superintend- 
ent of Indian affairs under the United States Govern- 
ment, as biographer. The scope and magnificence 
of the publication may be gathered from its tide, 
and we have a guarantee for the ability with which 
it will be executed in the names of the gentlemen we 
have mentioned as engaged in the work. The 
following from a New York paper, gives a proper 
view of the value and probable interest of this pro- 
posed publication:— 

A prospectus bas been issued for publishing a 


work, which, for novelty and interest, may justly be 
ranked among the first that have appeared in this 
country. For many years past, great efforts have 
been made in the Indian department at Washington, 
to obtain original and accurate likenesses of the prin- 
cipal Iidian Ghiefs and Warriors of the tribes who 
inhabit the United States. One hundred and twenty 
portraits of this description, chiefly from the pencil 
of King, have already been painted, and are now in 
the War Department, at the seat of government. 
The President has given permission for the whole 
to be published under auspices which promise to 
ensure success to the enterprise. 

The originals are executed from nature with great 


» fidelity, exhibiting the peculiar costume of each 


— 


tribe and individual, as far as this could be shown by 
the decorations of the head and upper part of the 
body. The fanciful colours with which the Indians 
aint themselves, are also preserved with exactness. 
The lithographic a designed for publication, 
are to be exact copies of the originals, both in regard 
to the figure, costume, and colouring. The work is 
to be preceded by a general historical sketch of the 
Indian tribes now in the United States, and the por- 
traits will be accompanied with biographical notices 
and anecdotes of the individuals whom they repre- 
sent, as well as some account of the respective tribes 
to whom they belong. These will be from the pen 
of Colonel M‘Kenny, whose position of superinten- 
dent of Indian affairs for many years, and whose tra- 
vels among them and personal acquaintance with a 
large number ef the Ch 
portraits, render him peculiarly well qualified for 
this undertaking. 


In every respect this work must be regarded as 
one of the most curious and interesting which has 
come from the press, either in America or Europe. 
Itis the first attempt that has been made to perpetu- 
ate the lineaments and actual resemblance of the 
North American Indians. And when we reflect that 
these tribes constitute a peculiar race of the human 
species, marked by striking characteristics of mind, 
manners, habits of life, and forms of society; and 
when we are reminded from the experience of the 
past and present, that they are fast dwindling away, 
and are destined eventually to become extinct, we 
shall prize most highly these mementos of their ex- 
istence, and these representations of their personal 
features and habitudes. At the present time, they 
are extremely curious and instructive, and posterity 
will regard them as the rarest treasures which the 
arts and annals of the country have left on record.— 
The work claims the notice and encouragement of 
every friend of knowledge, and cannot fail to receive 


a wide and substantial patronage from a discerning 
public. ” 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 

‘The Richmond Whig persists in describing this 
distinguished writer as an alien to his country—one 
who has gone abroad to foster a foreign reputation, 
with which he expects his countrymen to be cajoled 
and deceived, while they flatter him as an American, 
and buy his books, in tribute, not to his genius as a 
republican, but because of their sympathy for the 
land of his nativity. We like the bold manner in 
which the Whig speaks out—the manly candour 
with which it utters its opinions, despite their hos- 
tility to the current notions of the day; but we de- 
precate the tone of some of its former observations, 
where Irving is denounced as a toad-eater, a syco- 
phant, a courtier, and one whose word, in a politi- 
cal question, should not be held as truth. We have 
cut the following paragraph from an article. in the 
Whig, as preferring a charge against Irving, to which 
we trust he is not liable, yet one that, if true, will 
dim much of the glory of his reputation in this coun- 
try. 


‘*But let us ask the editor of the New York Ame- 
rican, where he finds the evidence of Washiugton Ir- 
ving’s ‘* almost romantic patriotism.” Is it in aban- 
doning his country to live in England? Is it in his 
**Sketch Book,” where aristocracy is propitiated in 
almost every chapter? Is it in his affecting the com- 
pany of the English nobility, scraping acquaintance 
with lords and ladies, and pluming himself upon ac- 
commodating his manners to the court of the monarch 
andthe saloon? Are not these thingstrue? If false, 
Mr. Irving has been misrepresented, but not in the 
first place by us. We were never within four hun- 
dred miles ot him to the best of our knowledge. But, 
Mr. Charles King may remember—that in a certain 
voyage we once undertook to Buenos Ayres, we 
touched at England. Mr. Irving was then at Paris 
or Madrid. Our feelings were in his favour, but 
not on account of the ‘* Sketch Book.” Ifthey were 
changed, they were changed by our countrymen in 
England. With these he was generally unpopular 
—not on account of neglect, or inattention, or from 
any single cause or overt act whatsoever in which 
they were concerned, for we heard of none; but from 
the general bearing of his deportment. An honour- 
able man all esteemed him—but he was not the less 
believed to have apostatized from the habits, feelings 
and manners of his country, to have courted the pa- 
tronage of the nobility, with a diligence, zeal, and 
condescension, unworthy of a republtéan citizen,— 
and to be prouder of his new and noble connexions, 
than of his country or its institutions. A republican 
from the United States, is ten times a republican in 
England. The actual presence of that aristocracy 
which he is bred up to hate, in all its pride, privilege, 
and insolence, the observation of a noble people 
crushed and ground into ashes, to pamper its luxury 
and haughtiness—these are circumstances which 
keep the spirit of arepublican in continued rebellion. 
That American in England, who in view of his coun- 
trymen, caresses, flatters, and fawns upon this class 
——-may be a very good and very learned man, his 
name ‘* may be a passport throughout Europe,” at 
least may be so received by the Corps Diplomatique, 
and in the saloons of London and Paris, but he must 


nevertheless lay his account with being regarded as 


\ 
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a sycophant and a courtier—aye, as a toad-eater—by 
his countrymen.” 

To this text we add the commentary of the Ame- 
rican. 

** But we do not wish to enter into a critical dis- 
cussion of the character of these writings; and their 
merit, though it lies deeper than where we have 
chosen to seek it, and consists as well in the temper 
of the metal, as the polish of its surface, has been 
so much eclipsed by the more ambitious productions 
of the same author, that did we consider it necessary 
we would call on them to vindicate his title to be 
owned as the * pride of his native soil.” 

The editor of the Whig asks where we ‘‘find the 
evidence of Washington Irving’s almost romantic 
triotism? Is it in abandoning his country to live 
in England?” &e. We deny that Mr. Irving did 
abandon his country to fix his residence in England; 
he left his home, as many an enterprising American 
has done before him, in pursuit of what he consider- 
ed the readiest path to reputation and a competency; 
and who shall question his right to make the elec- 
tion?—and he has wandered in many lands, and 
from each he has sent home some offering of his 
genius and industry to his native soil,—not from 
England alone, but from France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Spain, and Italy, has he drawn the materials 
for the exercise of his talents! ’Mid the fens of 
Holland, on the smiling plains of Provence, in the 
gloomy bosom of the Hartz, among the gardens of 
the Volga, and on the banks of the Arno, has he left 
some monument of American genius. Wherever he 
has roamed, in his letters home, and in his intercourse 
with his countrymen abroad, he has breathed the 
steadiest attachment to the land of his nativity, and it 
is from these sources that we derive “ the evidence of 
Washington Irving’s almost romantic patriotism.” 
The writer of these remarks has seen these expres- 
sions of **home feeling” in the hand of their wri- 
ter, and he has had them confirmed from the lips of 
those who have lodged and trayelled for months with 
Mr. Irving. He knows, in short, that that amiable 
individual has felt both hurt and indignant at the sus- 
picion, never till now so harshly implied, that he had 
expatriated himself. But we would ask the editor 
of the Richmond Whig, where he obtains Ais know- 
ledge of the habits of Mr. Irving as a ‘‘ fawner,” a 
‘*flatterer,” and one who ‘‘ affects the company of 
the English nobility.” Not only are such traits 
wholly alien to his character as a man and a gentle- 
man, but Americans who have returned from Eu- 
rupe this spring, represent his immediate associates 
as of a far different description. ‘Though his society 
as a man of letters is generally courted, yet, with 
the exception of Lord Holland and other similarly 
distinguished noblemen, we find none of the aristo- 
cracy who share his intimacy with Newton and Les- 
lie, the artists, and Rogers, Campbell, and Moore. 
In the society of these individuals he passes the most 
of his leisure time, and the attraction of his name 
has gathered around the table of the American Mi- 
nister, a circle which is any thing but a collection of 
** mere diplomatists.” 

And were it not so, we do not see how’'the fact of 
having written sundry books makes one member of 
society amenable to another for the choice of his as- 
sociates, or the disposal of his time: and did we not 
believe that the editor of the Whig laboured under 
some misconception, or was affected by some misre- 
presentation, of the character he has so rashly passed 
upon, we would hardly have invaded its diguity by 
entering into these details.” 


The New York Courier speaks in the highest 
terms of Paulding’s forthcoming work, the ‘** Dutch- 
man’s Fireside.”” We have read a few extracts from 
its pages, which promise well for the whole perform- 
ance. ‘The following passage, contrasting the past 
and present state of society in Albany, is not very flat- 
tering to the latter:— 


.** The intercourse of young people in those times 
was very different from what it is at present. I pre- 
tend not that one age is, upon the whole, wiser or 
better than another; or to sit in judgment upon my 
contemporaries. But I often catch myself contem- 
plating, with something like sober regret, those days 
of unostentatious simplicity, easy, unaffected inter- 
course, and manly independence. Who, indeed, that 
hath gathered from history and tradition a picture of 
the manners, modes, and morals of the ancient pa- 
triarchs of Albany and its neighbourhood, but will be 
inclined to contrast them dolefully with those of the 
present times? Who but will sigh to behold their 
places usurped by gilded butterflies, ostentatious beg- 
gary, empty pretence, and paltry affection? In the 
room of men independent of the smiles and frowns 
of bankers or bankrupts, he will find specalators 
glittering in their borrowed plumage for an hour or 
two, then passing away, leaving nothing behind them 
but the wrecks of their unprincipled career. Where 
once sat the simple magistrates administering the few 
simple laws necessary to regulate the yee com- 
munity over which they presided, is now collected a 
body of garrulous, ignorant, visionary, or corrupt 
legislators, pampering their own private Interegts at 
the expense of the public good, and sacrificing the 
prosperity of one portion of the state to the grasping 
avidity of another. In the room of prosperous yeo- 
manry and independent mechanics, we behold crowds 
of hungry expectants, neglecting the sure and only 
means of competency, and begging in the abjectness 
of a debased spirit, permission to sacrifice their in- 


dependence for a wretched pittance, held under the 
wretched tenure of a man who has no will of his own. 
The once quiet city, where the name and idea of po- 
litical corruption was unknown, is now a whirlpool 
of intrigue, where empty bubbles are generated and 
kept alive by the agitation of the waters, and boil- 
ing and conflicting eddies gather into one focus all 
the straws, and chaff, and feathers, and worthless 
nothings, that float upon the surface of the stormy 
puddle. 


«OO, P. Q.%—The claims of another candidate 
have been preferred, as entitling him to the author- 
ship of the celebrated O. P. Q. letters, If the real 
author only preserves his secret, there is no telling 
to what a stage of popularity his epistolary corres- 
pondence may arrive: but the moment he is identi- 
fied, however brilliant his reputation, or distinguish- 
ed his station, the sceptre will depart from his 
grasp, and half the interest of his productions be 
lost. ‘The new candidate is thus referred to in the 
New York Gazette:— 


In conversation on this subject with an English 
gentleman a few days since, he informed us that 
shortly after these letters began to appear in the co- 
lumns of the Morning Chronicle, he attention of 
the British Government was directed to them, and 
means were taken to ascertain the author. Our in- 
formant adds that the British Minister at Paris sue- 
ceeded in fixing the authorship upon the celebrated 
John Wildes, Jr. M. P. for Sudbury, who cut a 
great figure as a director and jobber in the joint stock 
speculations of 1825. 


A new work by the celebrated Doctor Kitchener, 
with the title ** Directions for Invigorating and Pro- 
longing life,” has just been re-published by the Har- 
pers of New York. It must prove a popular book, 
especially among the very numerous class of invalids 
with which the world abounds. The modern 
method of prolonging life, as taught by physicians, is 
embraced in the diet and cold water systems, both of 
which are not precisely so popular, from the nature of 
men’s appetites and the prevalence of bad habits, as 
they might be. If the author of the Cook’s Oracle 
has in his new work disclosed a system by which we 
caneat, drink and be merry, without a prospect of 
death or disease in the back ground, he has certainly 
produced a desideratum in medicine, and one that 
will not only enhance his fame but add to his for- 
tunes. As soon as the work is received and read-we 
shall refer to it again, and have merely thrown out 
these hints to wet the appetite of the dyspeptic 
and the disciples of the Journal of Health, who are 
constrained at this abundant season to live upon rice 
and buttermilk or lighter diet. 


AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 

The May number of this periodical is not remark- 
able for interest or excellence of writing. ‘The edi- 
tor acknowledges having been indolent since the 
budding of May, and who can condemn a poet for 
indolence during that season. The first article, the 
‘¢ Death of the Gentle Usher,” is brief and sketchy. 
Some of its passages, however, are worthy the hap- 
piest moments of Willis. We give its conclusion, 
which is very fine. 


The gentle Usher had given his last lesson. A 
slight cold had settled upon his lungs, and after rais- 
ing blood all night, with a distressing cough, he was 
found upon his bed at morning, too faint and exhaust- 
ed even to speak. The physician was called in, but 
a single glance at his unnaturally bright eye, and the 
vivid spot flushing in his cheek, convinced him that 
it was too late; and ordering only some soothing me- 
dicine which relieved his immediate distress, he left 
him to sink as gently as he might, amid the appli- 
ances of affectionate care, to his grave. 

For several days he lay without much paia, grow- 
ing hourly, though almost imperceptibly, weaker 
and weaker. His reason was still clear; and as he 
needed little attendance, the eldest of his particular 
pupils watched with him by turns. On the fourth 
night of his illness, he sent unexpectedly for Ernest. 
He had taken a fancy to his. new pupil in the short 
time he had been under his care, and the boy’s heart 
had leaped to him at once with a strong reciproca- 
tion of interest. He obeyed the summons with a 
sorrowful eagerness. 

The sick man welcomed him with a smile as he 
entered; and when the nurse had retired, Ernest 
read to him, at his request, till he slept. As soon 
as his breathing became audible, he closed the book, 
and sitting down at the open window, looked out 
upon the night. Thé air blew cool and freshly amid 
his hair, and the solemn click of the cricket, ming- 
ling with the low murmur from the distant river, fell 
with a pleasant harmony upon hisear. Across the 
valley in every direction shot the vanishing streak of 
the fire-fly, and softly above burned the unclouded 
stars, twinkling like revolving lamps in the heavens, 
and as the young watcher gazed on their beautiful 
order, and took in with his eye the glorious bend of 
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their courses, and felt the absolute stillness of the 
night pressing on him like the hand of some invisi- 
ble spirit, a feeling of awe mingled with a wild de- 
light came over him, and he uttered an involun 
exclamation—** how beautiful! how beautiful!” 
‘Yes!’ said a low, sweet tone at his ear; and for- 
getting his surprise in the fascination of the voice, 
he yielded his chair to the dying Usher, and sat 
down in a listening attitude beside him—*‘ Yes; and 
beautiful as they are, they are all accurately number- 
ed and governed, and just as they burn now have 
they burned since the creation, ‘‘never faint in their 
watches,” and never absent from their place. How 
glorious they are! ' How thrilling it is to see them 
stand with such a constant silence in the sky, un- 
steadied and unsupported, obeying the great laws of 
their Maker! What pure and silvery light it is! 
How steadily it pours from those small fountains, 
giving every spot of earth its due portion! The 
hovel and the palace are shone upon equally, and the 
shepherd gets as broad a beam as the king, and 
these few rays that are now streaming into my fever- 
ish eyes were meant and lavished only forme. I 
have often thought—(cover me, Ernest! the night 
grows chill)—I have often thought how ungrateful I 
have been in calling myself poor, when there is so 
much that no poverty can take away. Clusters of 
silver rays from every star in these heavens are mine. 
Every breeze that breaks on my forehead was sent 
for my refreshment. Every echo that I catch from 
that sweet river playing upon its pebbled bottom be- 
low us, was meant for my ear, and this subdued 
fragrance that comes up from the earth to my win- 
dow, and the singing of these melancholy insects, 
and your own care, my dear Ernest, are all gifts that 
poverty could not take away. Itis not often that I 
forget these treasures—(sit closer to me, Ernest! the 
night grows cold)—not often, for I have loved the 
night-heavens with a passionate affection from my 
boyhood, and nature in every form has been always 
unspeakably dear to me—for in it I see the evidence 
of an Almighty Maker; and in the excessive beauty 
of the stars, and the unfading and equal glory of their 
steadfast fires, I see glimpses of immortal beauty, 
and find an answer to the eternal questioning within 
One—two!—the village clock strikes clear to-night! 
Chafe my hands, Ernest—I am very cold. Nay,— 
not to bed yet—I’ll sit awhile longer and look upon 
the stars. Itisthe last time—I am sure of it—the 
very last! Yet to-morrow night those stars will all 
be there—not one missing from the sky, nor shining 
one ray the less because lam dead. It is strange that 
this thought should be so bitter—strange that com- 
panionship should be so close between our earthly af- 
fections and those spiritual worlds,—and stranger 
yet, that, satisfied as we must be that we shall know 
them nearer and better when released from our flesh, 
we still cling so fondly to our earthly and imperfect 
vision. I feel, Ernest, that I shall traverse hereaf- 
ter every star in those brightheavens. If the course 
of that career of knowledge, which I believe in my 
soul it will be the reward of the blessed to run, be 
determined in any degree by the strong desires that 
yearn so sickeningly within us, I see the thousand 
gates of my future heaven shining at this instant 
aboveme. There they are—the clustering Pleiades, 
with their ‘* sweet influences,” and the morning star 
melting into the east with its transcendent lambency 
and whiteness, and the broad galaxy with its myriads 
of bright spheres dissolving into each other’s light, 
and belting the heavens like a girdle. I shall see 
them all! I shall know them and their inhabitants 
as the angels of God know them. The mystery of 
their order, and the secret of their wonderful har- 
mony, and the duration of their appointed courses— 
all will be made clear! lam glad that Iam dying 
now, I would not——(colder—colder—how chill it 
is!) I would not live longer. * * * Well— 
well—I’ll get to bed. * * * So—cover me! 


* * * Cold—cold—cold!—will nothing warm 
me? * * * Pressmyhand,Ernest! * * * I] 
Oh God! re- 


feel it not-—dying—dying—dying! 

lease me quickly! * Still cold—still living! 

~taise my head, Ernest: ~dying—dying 


Ernest took the lamp, and sitting down by the bed- 
side gazed upon the face of the dead Usher with ir- 
resistible curiosity. It was the first time he had ever 
seen death. The lids were half closed, and in the 
clear blue eyes still visible through the long dark 
eyelashes, there swam a softness as if they were 
filled with tears. He gazed upon the lips, slightly 
a as if about to speak, and looking, in their 
resh colour and placid mildness of expression, as if 
just about to break into a smile, and, with tender- 
ness, as if the form beneath him were living, he put 
away a lock of silken hair from his forehead, and 
counted the branching veins lying blue and life-like 
upon. his finely-formed temples. Could this be 
death! 

He sat holding the dim lamp to the face till a broad 
sun-beam, falling upon the motionless lips from the 
eastern window, interrupted his busy thoughts. 


We have next some eloquent extracts from ‘‘Mil- 
man’s Fazio,” and a clever story entitled Lucy.— 
There is nothing further particularly worthy of no- 
tice in the present number, which on the whole may 
be considered dull and spiritless. 


S. L. Fairfield, the author of *‘Clara,” the **Doom 
of the Desert,” and several other poetical produc- 


tions, has issued proposals for the publication of a 
new work, with the title ** Last Night of Pompeii, 
a Poem, Portraits of Passion and Lays and Legends, 
in Prose and Poetry.” Mr. Fairfield is a writer of 
considerable power—his style is much exaggerated, 
and his course as a man restless and erratic. He has 
been visited with much persecution in this country, 
some of it just, and much of it unjust. We should 
be glad to see him redeem his character as a man by 
-a consistent course of conduct, and his reputation as 
a writer by the production of a work in which his na- 
tural powers of mind, as well as his acquired sources 
of knowledge, might be judiciously displayed. 


Mr. Edmund F. Brown, of the Post Office De- 
partment at Washington, has issued proposals for 
publishing, by subscription, the “Annals of the Post 
Office Department of the United States, from the 
year 1677 to 1831.”” The work will be compiled 
from ‘official and authentic sources.” 


A writer in alate number of the London New 
Monthly Magazine holds this language, liberal with 
regard to this country, and otherwise with regard to 
Scotchmen:— 


**It is high time we should show that we English 
are willing to be the first echo toan American’s praise. 
The fact is, that when the Americans read our pe- 
riodicals they suppose us hostile to them:—no such 
thing! The Scotch write our periodicals, and it is 
the Scotch who abuse them. I hope from my heart, 
that when this number of the New Monthly reaches 
the U. States this little fact may not escape attention. 
Let them recollect Captain Hall isa Scotchman, and 
let them be assured that there is scarcely a liberal 
Englishman who does not think that collection of 
solemn frivolities which he has lately been pleased 
to publish, as narrowed in its reasonings as it is pro- 
vincial in its language. There is this difference be- 
tween the Scotch traveller and the English: the 
Scotchman is minute, not froma zeal for what is 
true, but a love of whatissmall. He will forego his 
sketch book for his dinner; he does not forget the 
main chance; shrewdness makes him observe others, 
but take care of himself. Your English traveller, if 
he does not altogether shut himself up in his post- 
chaise, is far more tedious, I allow; but he is far 
more thoughtless of himself. He copies what is, to 
every hair-stroke, not because he does not think it 
very troublesome, but beeause he wants to make a 
sound book. 

I know some of us have been persuaded that the 
Americans are jealous of us, and slight us, and abuse 
us, and despise us, so forth. Nonsense! Let any 
Englishman read at the same time, the articles in the 
Sketeh Book on ‘John Bull,” ‘ English Rural 
Life,” &e. and the ** Travels of Captain Hall,” and 
he will see at once how the Americans speak of the 
English, and how the English suffer the Scotch to 
reply!” 


The following characteristic passage from Vivian 
Grey’s new novel of the Young Duke, is given in one 
of the late English Journals: 


**Tam one, though young, yet old enough to know 
ambition isa demon; and I fly from what I fear. And 
Fame has eagle wings, and yet she mounts not as 
high as man’s desires. Whenall is gained, how lit- 
tle then is won! And yet to gain that little, how rhuch 
is lost! Let us once aspire, and madness follows.— 
Could we but drag the purple from the hero’s heart; 
could we but tear the laurel from the poet’s brain, 
and read their doubts, their dangers, their despair, 
we might learn a greater lesson than we shall ever 
acquire by musing over their exploits, or their inspi- 
ration. Think of unrecognised Cesar, with bis 
wasting youth weeping over the Macedonian’s young 
career! Could Pharsalia compensate for those wi- 
thering pangs? View the obscure Napoleon starv- 
ing in the streets of Paris! What was St. Helena 
to the bitterness of such existence. The visions of 
past glory might illumine even that dark imprison- 
ment; but to be conscious that his supernatural ener- 
gies might die away without creating their miracles 
—can the wheel, or the rack, rival the torture of such 
a suspicion?” 


THE DRAMA—MR. FORREST. 

We subjoin an article from the. editorial columns 
of the New York Mercantile Advertiser, which is 
justly commendatory of Mr. Forrest’s liberal efforts 
to encourage native dramatic literature. The Mer- 
cantile is high in favour with Mr. Forrest, as Mr. 
Forrest is with the Mercantile. Some of the New 
York editors have, we hope unjustly, attempted to 
impugn the motives of the Mercantile in its warm 
eulogy of the American tragedian, and also charge 
Mr. Forrest with the exercise of an illiberal and un- 
manly spirit towards Young Kean. We naturally 
have a predilection for our men of genius, whether 
orators, statesmen, writers, or actors; but we are 
also jealous of their sense of honour, and of their 
amenity of conduct towards strangers. Hence we 


trust that any rumour inimical to the conduet of Mr. 
Forrest in this respect is unfounded, and that the 
Mercantile may be able to contradict it. We know it 
has circulated to his disadvantage in this city, and 
we have referred to it, believing that it can be satis- 
factorily explained. 


It is but a very few years since any successful at- 
tempt was made in this couatry to produce a regular 
drama. Itris true that in the early period of our re- 
volutionary struggle the royal and ‘‘rebel” comman- 
ders employed writers to exert their pens to rouse 
the sdeule in favour of their cause, and some of their 
efforts were in the form of dramas—but they are for- 
gotten now, or remembered only by a few. Of late, 
however, several actors of high merit in our country, 
anxious to establish a national drama, have Offered 
inducements to our writers to turn their attention to 
dramatic literature. The foremost of these was Mr. 
Forrest, and his first prize tragedy was Metamora; 
Mr. Caldwell of New Orleans, and Mr. Hackett of 
this city, have also offered premiums, and for them 
several tolerably successful plays have been written. 
The second tragedy written for Mr. Forrest, was 
Caius Manivs, by Richard Penn Smith, Esqr. of 
Philadelphia; for him also Petorgpas, or the fall of 
the Polemarchs, has been written by Dr. Bird of Phi- 
ladelphia, which will be produced during the course 
of the fall--this tragedy we have read, and some 
time ago noticed it, in terms of high commendation. 

We have lately had the pleasure of perusing a por- 
tion of another new Tragedy, by the same author, 
superior both in literary and dramatic merit to the 
first, entitled ‘The GLapraTor; which also was writ- 
ten expressly for our American tragedian—and is 
now in his possession. The GiapraTror (which will 
be produced at the Park in September next) isfound- 
ed on the celebrated incident in Roman history, of 
the revolt of the gladiators, incited by and under 
command of Spartacus, the Thracian slave (the hero 
of the tragedy) whom our readers will remember 
was taken prisoner by the Romans and trained as a 
Gladiator. ‘*Embracing a favourable opportunity, 
he incited his fellow gladiators to revolt, and break- 
ing from their schoo) at Capua, they overthrew all 
who opposed them, and made good their flight to the 
woods and solitary retreats of Campania. Heie 
Spartacus was joined by great numbers of peasants, 
slaves, pirates, &c. and soon found himself at the 
head of an immense army. Consular forces were 
sent against him without success, and four Roman 
armies were successively beaten by the intrepid gla- 
diator. At length, in a long-fought and bloody en- 
gagement with Crassus, his army was cut to pieces, 
and he himself fell, piereed with many wounds, on 
a heap of slaughtered Romans. The bodies of forty 
thousand of the followers of Spartacus lay on the 
field. ‘This story, embellished and improved by the 
addition of some fictitious characters and events, has 
been chosed by the author of The Gladiator as the 
groundwork of his tragedy. i 

Thus, has Mr. Forrest already in his possession 
two new tragedies, with which he will commence 
his next theatrical campaign—but anxious still fur- 
ther to encourage our national literature, and to re- 
ward our writers, he has engaged the author of Met- 
amora to write another tragedy of a similar cast, 
who has, we understand, chosen Britain as the scene 
of action, and the time is that of the Roman Empe- 
ror Nero. This new tragedy is not yet sufficiently 
progressed either to announce its name, or give any 
analysis of its plot—it is enough to say, at present, 
that it will be completed before the winter months. 
Thus has Mr. Forrest—(to whose genius the public 
with a liberality honorable to them, have extended 
their favour) given several of our writers a rich re- 
ward, and added at the same time to his own and his 
country’s reputation. May he go on as prosperously 
as his high merits entitle him. At present he is 
performing in Albany with great success. The Al- 
banians are proud of Mr. Forrest—they now say 
that it was in their city his genius was first appre- 
ciated, and tot his the Editors there, have just exult- 
ingly alluded—We are willing to admit that some 
ot the critics of that city, did, atan early _~ in Mr. 
Forrest’s history, feel and appreciate Mr. Forrest’s 
merit—but we cannot admit that the Editors there 
ever promulgated the favourable opinions entertain- 
ed by many of their townsmen. Our own city was 
the first field of Mr. Forrest’s renown—and one of 
the Editors of this paper was the first who criticised 
his performance—it was in the character of Othello, 
and he still maintains that high opinion of Mr. For- 
rest’s genius, which he then expressed. 


THE KING’S DAUGHTERS. 

The Paris Correspondent of the London Court 
Journal, after describing many of the good qualities 
of Philip of France, thus turns to his daughters:— 
‘¢ | had lately an opportunity at the Parisian Opera, 
of closely observing the two charming sisters of the 
Duke of Orleans; who, differing in complexion, bear 
marks of intellectuality and sentiment in their finely 
formed features. Louise, the eldest, is nineteen, 
rather pale, and her face is rendered captivating by 
her large dark eyes, beaming with expression, long 
silken eye-lashes, and a profusion of raven-black 
tresses; its contour isa fine oval, and if there is any 
truth in physiognomy, she must possess a reflective 
and cultivated mind. She appears instinctively alive 


to the charms of music and of sentiment, for I could 
see that, far from appearing apathetic, she entered 
most feelingly into the joys and sorrows of the he- 
roine of the piece. Marie, her sister, is one year 
younger, and differs entirely in her style of attractions. 
She is delicately fair, with a profusion of flaxen ring- 
lets, clustering round her smiling countenance. Her 
eyes are of a cerulean blue, and express a seraphie 
look of good temper. If her face does not portray 
intellectual superiority, there is a calm repose, a de- 
licious stamp of kindness and amiability, which am- 
ply compensate for a higher cast of countenance. An 
enthusiastic young buck, a few months since, was so 
enamoured from having accidentally seen her in pub- 
lic, that after writing many letters, and at length en- 
deavouring to force his way into the Palace, his 
friends were compelled to place him in confinement 
at Charenton, where he still remains uncured of his 
hopeless passion. 


The following novel advertisement is from a late 
number of the London Globe: 

To Ladies.—A gentleman of considerable proper- 
ty, who has for many years led a secluded life, wish- 
es to introduce his daughter, under twenty years of 
age, into genteel society; the highest professional or 
commercial world would be preferred. A confiden- 
tial Chaperon is therefore required. She must have 
it in her power to present this young Lady to com- 
panions of her sex and station in life. The Lady 
who answers this advertisement may rely upon the 
greatest secrecy. A Gentleman in whom the utmost 
confidence may be placed will act as an agent in this 
matter. The pecuniary remuneration will be £500 
or £1000, according to cireumstances. Address, post 
paid, Y. S. Twopenny Postoffice, Gerard street, Soho. 


Answers to the conundrums of Salatheil. ‘‘ Leap” 
—‘* NITRE.” 


SELECTIONS. 


PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The promenade de Longechamps, which is under- 
stood to cast the die of fashion in equipage and morn- 
ing dress for three months to come, has not been pro- 
ductive this year of any very striking novelties; but 
several summer costumes have been derived from its 
influence, which will probably find imitation in the 
London world. 

Among the bonnets, the most fashionable assumed 
avery simple style, between the capote and the cot- 
tage bonnet, and are already much in,vogue in Paris: 
they are called chapeaux a la modest woman! and 
are supposed to be of Englishorigin. Some of those 
we saw in Longchamps were of lilac watered silk, 
with a single small bunch of Parma violets; but the 
most elegant was formed of straw-coloured satin, 
with no other ornament than a half handkerchief of 
tulle, edged with blonde, which, being fastened to 
the crown, was brought under the chin instead of 
strings. ‘The greater number, however, had small 
under caps, with plaited tulle border, also said to be 
al’Anglaise. An entirely new material for bonnets 
has been introduced, called Sylvestrine. It is a stuff 
resembling silk, made in every fashionable colour, 
but in reality formed of wood. This new tissue is said 
to be very durable, and has already superseded those 
embossed in straw, which were so much worn last 
season. Another Longchamps novelty is the chapeau 
amiante, said to he composed of amianthus; but the 
peculiar merit of this non-combustible certainly does 
not lie on the surface. _ Evening hats are chiefly of 
white crape, with a single bunch of eurled ostrich 
feathers placed high onthe crown, but rather on one 
side. ‘Turbans are also much worn of merino’s 
gauze, embroidered in gold with Indian patterns— 
these have a large twisted roll encircling the head, 
the end of which is finished with a rich embroidery. 
The last few days of fine weather have caused the ap- 
pearance of a vast number of white chip hats, or 
paille de riz, lined with white crape, and trimmed 
with a bunch of lilac or larch, or a bunch of lilies of 
the valley, but withoutriband. The strings of these 
are plaited with blonde, to supersede acap. The 
most fashionable colours for silk or satin bonnets are 


preferred. 

It is supposed that the present form of long sleeves 
will be retained during the summer; namely, that of 
an immense width at the top, while the arm is closely 
fitted tothe shape. They are never made large near 
the wrist, except in blonde or gauze, for the very full 
dress. Mantillas, or a falling cape richly trimmed, 
are universally adopted when the body is made plain 
—divided on the shoulders by a bow or ornament of 
jewellery, so as to form pointson the sleeve. Ata 
soiree given by her Majesty at the Palais Royal, we 
noticed a dress of cerise coloured Donna Maria gauze 
with a rich mantillo of blonde,and an apron of gauze 
riband—the accompanying head-dress, with which 
was a plume of ostrich feathers, and the jewels a set 
of pear-shaped pearls. Another lady wore a ball- 
dress of marsh-mallow coloured crape, with a drape- 
ried body; at the skirt ornamented on one side of the 
hem by a large white pony, the stalk of which was 
concealed by a rosette of mallow gauze riband. On 
each shoulder was a gauze bow, with streamers en 


aiguillette. 


lilac, sea-green, or jonquil; but white.is generally — 
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The hair is usually dressed with two large soft 
bows on the summit of the head, or with a crown of 
braids. In either ease, they were surrounded with 
a sort of half garland of flowers; while for half dress, 
a bunch of clipped gauze ribands in the form of an 
artichoke is placed in the centre. The manufacture 
of these cockades, which are usually of gauze riband 
shaded in the same colour, forms just now a favour- 
ite amusement with the fair Parisians. Each bow is 
mounted ona wire or long pin. Gold bandeaux a la 
Ferroniere are much worn across the forehead, with 
the hair in bands, even under bonnets, for visiting. 

For morning dress, we have lately seen several 
pelisses; one of myrtle green gros des indes with a 
plain body, and a pelerine forming points on the 
shoulders:—another of dark gray, worn with a cha- 
peau a la modest woman, in straw-coloured watered 
silk;—another of white choly, embroidered round 
the hem with branches of lilac, in lilae silks of dif- 
ferent shades. But the prettiest material adopted 
during the present season is the foulard of merino 
wool; whieh presents an appearance somewhat simi- 
lar to china crape. These foulards are sold in dress 

ieces, usually of a pale ground, with small 

uquets or Chinese patterns. Gros de 
painted in this manner is also pretty generally worn. 

A very splendid establishment has been opened in 
the Rue St. Anne, by a Monsieur Delisle, in the style 
of Waterloo House and Compton House, in London; 
containing a thousand elegant varities of mercenary 
and haberdashery. The ae of the French, anx- 
jous to Seovertge this species of national establish- 
ments, appeared there with her daughters on the first 
day,and made considerable purchases; in consequence 
of which,the magazine has since been visited by every 
member of the fashionable world, 

The most elegant canezous are made of Urling’s 
net, with large and falling epaulettes, edged with a 
broad hem, in which is inserted the coloured satin 
riband, with gauze bows to match.— April 10. 


PARIS CHIT-CHAT. 
Paris, April 12. 

The prevailing topics of conversation in every co- 
terie, soiree, and fashionable rendezvous, have been 
of a graver cast during the past week than usual.— 
The public mind has been almost exclusively occu- 
pied by a trial, still proceeding, of some hot-headed 
young men, in number upwards of thirty, on a 
charge of high treason; during which, some curious 
facts have been elicited, which fully justify the re- 

robated measure of disbanding the corps of artil- 

ery attached to the National Guard, this body, like 
the 10th Hussars formerly, having become too ex- 
clusive; but republicanism, and not fashion, or rank, 
was the shibboleth of the party. The — papers 
will furnish you with the particulars of these curious 
developments, and I have only to remark on the 
singular absurdity of the leader of the juvenile radi- 
cals, having kept a journal of the most minute trans- 
actions and the opinion of every one of his associates; 
whereby the whole was disclosed, and the parties ap- 
pemanner. It is the general opinion that they will 

e acquitted as too contemptible for a sacrifice to 
justice. Another theme hasbeen the extraordinary 
fall, and sudden rise of funds; even fair lips, unaccus- 
tomed to any but the most harmonious sounds, are 
heard to inquire if the rise is still continuing; while 
their seniors are cursing their stars, that they did 
not purchase at 45, exclaiming, that such a chance 
will never again eccur. But | must find some more 
interesting topic for the readers of the Court Journal, 
who can scarcely imagine the inroads that politics 
and finance are hourly making in these circles, where 
formerly nothing but sparkling wit, and the most 
harmonious sounds, ravished the delighted senses. 

The lady who has denominated herself ‘* the con- 
temporaine,”’ but who, from her. numerous liasons 
with different defunct Buonapartean generals, is 
more generally known as ‘%¢he widow of the grand 
army,” andjust published her tour in Egypt, abound- 
ing In personal anecdote, and hair’s-breadth escapes 
** from moving anecdotes by flood and field.” Her 
real name is Ida St. Elme,and from the power of her 
descriptions, and spirit of her style, her lucubrations 
cause a sensation in our salons. 

. Paganini (I fear you will think, like him, that I 
harp too much upon one cord; but it is impossible to 
avoid the subject so universally the theme of conver- 
sation, ) gave a concert himself at the theatre of the 
Italian Opera, on Sunday night, and gained, if pos- 
- sible, fresh laurels. Mindful of the attack on his 
cantabile, which I mentioned to you last week, he 
introduced upon two cords, the most graceful and 
flowing melody, of his own composition, that I ever 
heard during my musical existence. From the har- 
monic tones of his pianissimo, he graduall 

with added strength, and finished by a wal af sound 
absolutely organic. It was difficult to conceive that 
the swell of the organ was not the instrument pro- 
ductive of such power. Again the sounds died away 
and seemed to be lost in distance. He concluded by 
his most popular performance, ‘ the Prayer of 
Moses,” upon the fourth string, where earnestness, 
supplicating energy, and reverence, appeared to be 
striving for a mastery. Much to the credit of his 
seas, Se he has pledged himself to give a con- 
cert, previous to his departure, for the benefit of the 
unfortunate: This will produce fifteen or twenty 
thousand francs. 

On Friday evening, the dullness of the week was 
very agreeably relaxed by the splendid party given 
by our Ambassador, Lord Granville. It was, with- 
out exception, the most tasteful and elegant display 
of the season. All the younger branches of the 
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Royal Family, from the Duke of Orleans down- 

wards, as well as the members of the corps diplo- 

matic, were present. The Hotel of the Embassy, 

from its magnificent saloons and extensive galleries, 

affords great scope for the decorative efforts of the 

artists, and they were not spared on this occasion. 

A delightful band, led by the brilliant flageolet, in- 

spired vigour and grace into the Quadrilles, Mazur- 
kas, and Galopades, which concluded the evening. 

The supper was superb, and the Ambassadorial plate, 

in addition to that of his Lordship, seemed to real- 
ize the fables of the Arabian Nights. From our 
southern position we enjoy the priority of a month 
in the production of fruits and flowers; the advan- 
tage was taken of these bounties of nature, which 
were scattered with a liberal hand. I must confess 
that I fever was so much struck before with the pre- 
eminent loveliness of our own countrywomen as on 
this oceasion. There were many French belles pre- 
sent, of the highest classes, celebrated for beauty, 
but, as a citizen of the world, I must declare, that 
the palm was due to the fair daughters of the “Island 
Queen.” In this assemblage | met with distin- 
uished foreigners from all parts of the globe, and I 
found that their opinions coincided with my own. 
Complexions of such exquisite delicacy, eyes either 
of the sleepy blue, or the diamond-like black, added 
to formsthe most faultless, and rendered more love- 
ly by the shrinking timidity of native modesty, met 
the delighted view at every point ; and although, in 
the labours of the toilette, perhaps the ladies of 
France are superior, our fair sisters have not scorned 
to adopt that which is really graceful and elegant ; 
but chastened by their innate taste, to reject that 
which is glaring and gaudy. It was a proud day for 
British beauty, and the crowded saloons were not 
deserted until an early hour of the ensuing morning. 


— 


SYMPTOMS, MORAL, LITERARY, POLITI- 
CAL AND MORAL, 
SYMPTOM I. 

When you meet a friend about five o’clock near 
his own house, and he stands gossipping with you 
at the door, without knocking, take it as a symptom 
you are not wanted to dinner. 

SYMPTOM IT. 

When you drop in for half an hour’s chat at a 
friend’s house in the evening, and your friend looks 
at his watch after you have been there two hours, 
while his wife packs up her needle-work, observing, 
** Well, I think it is time to give over for to-night,” 
it is an infallible symptom you are a bore, and that 
the sooner you export yourself the better. 

SYMPTOM III. 

If you are doing the amiable at an evening party, and 
in the midst of it are selected to make one at a rub- 
ber of whist, it is a symptom there are younger per- 
sons in the room whom the ladies cannot spare so 
well as yourself, 

SYMPTOM IY. 

If you are travelling outside a stage, and when you 
stop for dinner, the porter brings a ladder for you to 
descend, consider his civility as a decided symptom 
(whatever you may think of yourself) that 4e thinks 
you are a gentleman who has arrived atatime of life 
not favourable to agility. 

SYMPTOM Y. 

When a rascally Jew-boy importunately offers to 
sell you a pair of spectacles as a bargain, you may 
conclude it as a symptom there is something in your 
appearance which denotes the father of a tamily, in 
spite of whatever the tailor may have done to dress 
you like your youngest son. 

4 SYMPTOM VI. 

If you have becomea convert tothe virtues of bear’s 
grease, it is a symptom you may begin to admire high 
foreheads, and talk of the moral advantages of phre- 
nology, when the bumps that denote interesting quali- 
ties in our friends can be discovered at a glance. 

SYMPTOM VII. 

If you meet a gentleman and lady, the gentleman 
looking vacantly serious, as if thinking of nothing,— 
the lady placidly careless, as if perfectly satisfied, — 
depend upon it these are symptoms of being man and 
wite, and that the husband has consented to a walk, 
though he would rather leave it alone, while the wife 
is pleased to find he is as attentive as ever. But when 
you meet a lady and gentleman in very earnest dis- 
course, the gentleman talking much, the lady listen- 
ing with downcast eyes, it isthe symptom ofan affair 
in progress which will probably end in going to 
church, or in producing good reasons for going there. 


A GAMBLING SCENE. 


From the Young Duke—by the Author of Vivian 
Gray. 

[ We beg to lay before our readers, as a specimen 
of the work, the following gambling-scene, the sin- 
gular power of which places the author in a high 
rank asa novelist. We do not recollect any thing of 
the ee ina work of fiction, as being more eflec- 
tive. 

The young Duke had accepted the invitation of the 
Baron de Berghem for to-morrow, and accordingly 
himself, Lords Castlefort and Dice, and Temple 
Grace, assembled in Brunswick Terrace at the usual 
hour. The dinner was studiously plain, and very 
little wine was drunk; yet every thing was perfect. 
Tom Cogit stepped in to carve, in his usual silent 
manner. He always came in and went out of a room 
without any oneobservinghim. He winked familiar- 
ly to Temple Grace, but scarcely presumed to bow 
to the Duke. He was very busy ahout the wine, and 


dressed the wild-fowl in a manner quite unparalleled. 


Tom Cogit was the man for a sauce for a brown bird. 
What a mystery he made of it! Cayenne, and Bur- 
gundy, and limes were ingredients, but there was a 
magic in the incantation, with which he alone was 
acquainted. He took particular care to send a most 
perfect portion to the young Duke, and he did this, 
as he paid all attentions to influential stran- 
gers, with the most marked consciousness of the 
sufferance which permitted his presenee: never ad- 
dressing his Grace, but audibly whispering to the 
servant, **’lake this to the Duke;” or asking the 
attendant, ** whether his Grace would try the her- 
mitage?” 

Alter dinner, with the exception of Cogit, who 
was busied in compounding some wonderful liquid 
for the future refreshment, they sat down to Ecarte. 
Without having exchanged a word upon the subject, 
there seemed a general understanding among all the 
parties that to-night was to be a pitched battle, and 
they began at once, very briskly. Yet, in spite of 
their ,universal determination, midnight arrived 
without any thing very decisive. Another hour pass- 
ed over, and then Tom Cogit kept touching the Ba- 
ron’s elbow, and whispering ima voice which every 
body could understand. All this meant, that supper 
wasready. It was brought into the room. 

Gaming has one advantage—it gives you an appe- 
tite: that is to say, as long as you have a chance re- 
maining. ‘The Duke had thousands,—for,at present, 
his resources were unimpaired, and he was exhaust- 
ed by the constant attention and anxiety for five hours. 
He passed over the delicacies, and went to the side- 
table, and began cutting himself some cold roast 
beef. ‘Tom Cogit ran up, not to his Grace, but to 
the Baron, to announce the shocking fact, that the 
Duke of St. James was enduring great trouble; and 
then the Baron asked his Grace to permit Mr. Cogit 
to servehim. Our hero devoured—I use the word 
advisedly, as fools say in the House of Commons— 
he devoured the roast-beef, and rejecting the hermi- 
tage with disgust, asked for porter. 

They sat to again, fresh as eagles. At six o’clock, 
accounts were so complicated, that they stopped to 
make up their books. Each played with his memo- 
randums and his pencil at his side. Nothing fatal 
had yet happened. The Duke owed Lord Dice 
about five thousand pounds, and Temple Grace 
owed him as many hundreds; Lord Castlefort also 
was his debtor, to the tune of seven hundred and 
fifty, and the Baron was in his books, but slightly. 
Every half hour they had a new pack of cards, and 
threw the used one on the floor. All this time, Tom 
Cogit did nothing but snuff the candles, stir thefire, 
bring them a new pack, and occasionally make a 
tumbler for them, 

At eight o’clock the Duke’s situation was worsen- 
ed. ‘The run was greatly against him, and perhaps 
his losses were doubled. He pulled up again the 
next hour or two; but nevertheless, at ten o’clock, 
owed every one something. No one offered to give 
over; and every one, perhaps, felt that his object 
was not obtained. They made their toilettes, and 
went down stairs to breakfast. In the mean time, 
the shutters were opened, the room aired, and in less 
than an bourthey were at it again. ; 

‘They played ull dinner time without intermission; 
and though the Duke made some desperate efforts, 
and some successful ones, his losses were, neverthe- 
less, trebled. Yet he ate an excellent dinner, and 
was not at all depressed; because the more he lost, 
the more his courage and resources seemed to expand. 
At first, he had limited himself to ten thousand; af- 
ter breakfast it was to have been twenty thousand; 
then, thirty thousand was the ultimatum; and now 
he dismissed all thoughts of limits from his mind, 
and was determined to risk or gain every thing. 

At midnight, he lost forty-eight thousand pounds, 
Affairs now began to be serious. His supper was 
not so hearty. While the rest were eating, he walk- 
ed about the room, and began to limit his ambition 
to recovery, and not to gain. Wheu you play to win 
back, the fun is over; there is nothing to reeompense 
you for your bodily tortures and your degraded feel- 
ings; and the very best result that ean happen, while 
it has no charms, seems to your cowed mind im- 
possible. 

On they played, and the Duke lost more. His 
mind was jaded. He floundered—he made desperate 
efforts, but plunged deeper in the slough. Feeling 
that, to regain his ground, each card must tell, he 
acted on each as if 1. must win, and the consequences 
of this insanity (for a gamester at such a crisis, is 
really insane, ) were, that his losses were prodigious. 

Another morning came, and there they sat, ankle 
deep in cards. No attempt at breakfast now—no 
affectation of making a toilette, or airing the room, 
The atmosphere was hot, to be sure, but it well be- 
came such a hell. ‘There they sat, in total, in posi- 
tive forgetfulness of every thing but the hot game 
they were hunting down. ‘There was not aman in 
the room, except [om Cogit, who could have told 
you the name of the town in which they were living. 
There they sat, almost breathless, watching every 
turn with the fell look in their cannibal eyes, which 
showed their total inability to sympathize with their 
fellow-beings. All forms of society had been long 
forgotten. ‘There was no snufi-box handed about 
now, for courtesy, admiration, or a pinch ; no affee- 
tation of occasionally making a remark upon any 
other topic but the all-engrossing one. Lord Cas- 
Uefort rested with his arms on the table:—a false 
tooth had got unhinged. His Lordship, who at any 
other time would have been most annoyed, coolly 

ut it in his pocket. His cheeks had fallen, and he 
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his cravat, and his hair hung down over his callous, 
bloodless cheeks, straight as silk. Temple Grace 
looked as if he were blighted by lightning : and his 
deep blue eyes gleamed like ahyena. ‘The Baron 
was least changed. ‘Tom Cogit, who smelt. that 
the crisis was at hand, was as quiet as a bribed rat. 
On they played till six o’clock in the evening, and 
then they agreed to desist till after d uwcr. Lord 
Dice threw himself on a sofa. Lord Castlefort 
breathed with difficulty. ‘The rest walked around. 
While they were resting on their oars, the youn 

Duke roughly made up his accounts. He found that 
he was minus about one hundred thousand pouncs, 

Immense as this loss was, he was more struck, - 
more appalled, let me say,—at the strangeness of the 
surrounding scene, than even by hisown ruin. As 
he looked upon his fellow-gamesters, he seemed for 
the first time in his life, to gaze upon some of these 
hideous demons of whom he had read. He looked 
in the mirror at himself, A blight seemed to have 
fallen over his beauty, and his presence seemed ac- 
cursed, He had pursued a dissipated, even more 
than a dissipated career. Many were thenights that 
had been spent by him, not on his couch; great had 
been the exhaustion that he had often experienced; 
haggard had sometimes even been the lusture of his 
youth. But when had been marked upon his brow 
this harrowing care? when had his features before 
been stamped with this anxiety, this anguish, this 
batiled desire, this strange, unearthly scowl, which 
made him even tremble? What! was it possible?— 
it could not be—that in time he was to be like those 
awful, those unearthly, those unhallowed things that 
were around him. He felt as if he had fallen from 
his state,—as if he had dishonoured his ancestry,— 
as if he had betrayed his trust. He felt a criminal. 
In the darkness of his meditations, a flash burst from 
his lurid mind,—acelestial light appeared to dissipate 
this thickening gloom, and his soul felt as it were 
bathed with the softening radianey. He thought of 
Mary Dacre, he thought of everything that was pure, 
and holy, and beautiful,and luminous, and calm. It 
was the innate virtue of the man that made the ap- 
peal to his corrupted nature. His loss seemed no- 
thing; his dukedom would be too slight a ransom of 
freedom from those ghouls, and for the breath of the 
Sweet air. 

He advanced to the Baron, and expressed his de- 
sire to play no more. ‘There was an immediate stir. 
All jumped up, and now the deed was done. Cant, 
in spite of their exhaustion, assumed her reign.— 
‘They begged him to have his revenge,—were quite 
annoyed at the result, had no doubt he would recover 
if he proceeded. Without noticing their remarks, 
he seated himself at the table, and wrote checks for 
their respeetive amounts. ‘Tom Cogit jumping up 
and bringing him the inkstand, Lord Castlefort, in 
the most affectionate manner, pocketted the draft; at 
the same time recommending the Duke not to be in 
a hurry, but to send it when he was cool, Lord 
Dice received his with abow,—Temple Grace, with 
a sigh—the Baron, withan avowal of his readiness 
always to give him his revenge. 

The Duke, though sick at heart, would not leave 
the room with any evidence of a broken spirit; and 
when Lord Castlefort again repeated “ Pay us when 
we meet again,” he said: ‘‘1 think it very improbable 
that we shall meet again, my Lord. I wished to 
know what gaming was. I had heard a great deal 
about it. It was not so very disgusting; but I am a 
young man, and cannot play tricks with my com- 
plexion.” 

He reached his house. The bird was out. He 
gave orders for himself not to be disturbed, and he 
went to bed; but in vain he tried to sleep. What rack 
exceedis the torture of an excited brain, and an ex- 
hausted body? Hishands and feet were like ice, his 
brow like fire; his ears rang with supernatural roar- 
ing; a nausea had seized upon him, and death he 
would have welcomed. In vain, in vain he courted 
repose—in vain, in vain he had recourse to every ex- 
pedient to wile himself to slumber. Each minute 
he started from his pillow with some phrase which 
reminded him of his late fearful society. Hour after 
hour moved on with its leaden pace; each hour he 
heard strike, and each hour seemed anage. Each 
hour was only a signal to cast off some covering or 
shift his position. It was, at length, morning. With 
a feeling that he should go mad if he remained any 
longer in bed, he rose, and paced his chamber.— 
The air refreshed him. He threw himself on the 
floor; the cold crept over his senses, and he slept. 


LITERARY. 
From the New York Mirror. 
SAVONAROLA: an attempted tragedy, in five acts. 
M. Harrisburg. H. Welsh, p. 77. 1831. 

This tragedy contains more original flights of ge- 
nius than any similar effort since the days of Shak- 
speare. It was elicited by the reward which Mr. 
Forrest recently proposed, and is dedicated to him; 
but, with the modesty naturally attendant on true 
talent, was not presented among the other pieces. 
The author now submits it to the world in a printed 
form, from the consideration that “ managers and 
distinguished agtors are so continually pestered with 
manuscript dramas, that they rarely attempt to pe- 
ruse them.” 

Notwithstanding the touches of pathos, and the 
familiar colloquial beauties liberally sprinkled over 
its pages, we are constrained to fear that the wilful- 
ness of managers, and the blindness of the public 
are such, that this truly interesting production will 


By J. C. 


ooked twenty years older. Lord Dice had torn off 
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though we frankly declare, as good and true critics, 
that we should derive more gratification from wit- 
nessing the performance of it than that of almost any 
other American tragedy whatever. The scene is laid 
in Florence. The very first line betrays a shrewd 
knowledge of human nature, and a sort of presenti- 
ment of what would be the reader’s own thought 
before he'fiat! completed the perusal. 


¢¢ Accursed be the hour I learned to read,” &e. 


The dialogue between Julio and Savonarola is 
highly dramatic, and affords a veteran player, op- 
portunity to show off his attitudes, &c. and is what 
adepts in histrionie literature term stage effect. 


‘ Savonarola. Julio, my boy, come sit with me. 

Julio. Gladly, father. 

Sav. Father! 
Julio, my love, what didst thou study last? 
Jui. Some poetry, father, 

Sav. Ha—indeed, what was it? 
They are interrupted by the entrance of Luca Cor- 
sini, a gentleman of Florence, who, in the course of 
a little chat with his host, puts a very impertinent 
question to him, and one not always likely to receive 
a satisfactory reply. 

Cor. and the house— 

Sav. Is mine. 

Cor. Ha! proprietor? 
Where didst thou get the cash, my honest friend, 
To build or buy it with? 


Now that was going a liitle too far, and against all 
the rules of genteel society. Savonarola, however, 
turns the conversation like a sensible fellow. 

In the next scene Rinaldo, the leader of the ban- 
ditti, fortis a wicked resolution, the execution of 
which is prevented by some weighty considerations. 


Rin. Vii kill him! [ Aside. } 

Jacopo. Brother—canst thou doubt my love? 

Sav. Oh no, it is your interest to be faithful; 
Your life depends upon my breath; I save it 
Because, though we were born of diffrent mothers, 
My father’s blood doth circle in thy veins, — 

But warms them not, for thy base mother’s mixture 
Adulterated the pure stream. 

Jaco. You shall not slander my dead mother, sir! 
I care not if you slay me on the spot, 

You shall not jibe at her. 

Sav. I do crave thy pardon, brother, dear brother— 
?T was rashly spoken, and most undeserved. 

Jaco. You ask my pardon!—oh, it is enough. 

No offence. 
Sav. (toRinaldo.) As for you— 
I saved your life as an acquaintance—you 
Saved mine once—now we’re even, fare ye well. 
You may retire. Farewell Jacopo, 
1 admire thy spirit. 

Jaco. Farewell, dear brother. 

Rinal. Farewell, dearest friend. ae 
Aside.) He has.some feeling, so I willnot kill him, 
Vee a great swordsman too. 


Among other attributes of this author, is a neat 
and easy way of getting rid of his characters. 

Trefina. 1 shall not trouble thee, nor any, long. 
Girolamo, I crave but one embrace 
Before we part for ever. [She embraces him.) _ 
Farewell, my love—’tis done; I’ve swallowed poison. 
How I adored thee! Thou believ’st me now— 
I loved and love—— [ Dies. } 

Sav. Indeed she loved. 


He is also happy in avoiding the necessity of en- 
tering into details. Nothing is more unpleasant for 
a man of real genius than to be examined on parti- 
culars. It reminds us of a famous hand at telling a 
story, who was relating how he once outstripped a 
deer in fleetness. ‘‘ It was a beautiful summer morn- 
ing,” said he, ‘*and I was hoeing corn, when a fine 
doe sprang by me, and I after her, and in less than 
ten minutes I succeeded in catching her.” ** Well, 
‘that was very extraordinary,” said an incredulous 
friend. ‘* Why, the truth is,” added the other, ‘1 
should not have done it so easily, but for the fact 
that there was a pretty hard crust of snow on the 
ground, which the animal’s hoofs broke through, 
while I ran easily on the surface.” ‘* How could 
there be a crust of snow on the ground when you 
were hoeing corn ona beautiful summer morning?” 
asked his auditor, “And pray what’s that to you, sir?” 
asked his companion. 

We do not know whether the author of Savonarola 
is as successful in replying to impertinent interro- 

tories, but he nicely conducts his friends behind 

e scenes on such occasions, 

*¢ Come, as we walk I’ll tell thee all about it.” 
And in another place, 

«¢Come in with me and I will tell thee all.” 

This Rinaldo mentioned above, is evidently a cun- 
ning fellow, and knows the value of things. In one 
of his soliloquies, he says, 

“ What a wise villain Girolamo is. 
How well he duped the whole society: 
They chose him treasurer—and but made me king!” 

As in Shakspeare, we continually find hit off cha- 
racters existing every where around us. How many 
of these valuable citizens do we meet? 

Austino. Thou know’st the doctor, (true he was 

unlicensed, 
But yet a learned and skilful doctor. ) 

Giacopo Nerli and Signior Corsini, it appears, did 
not live on the best of terms. 
ar Lives he? 

Cor. He does as yet, but you shall visit him. 


Gia. No sneers, signor! 
Cor. My dearest friend, I meant none I assure you. 


How truly tragic, and who can deny the verity of 
the following? 


Gia. The grave is voiceless, and the dead prate not. 
Hew naturally the friars are painted: 


Austino. When I proclaimed— 
*¢ Girolamo Savonarola is 
Duly elected Prior of San Marco, 
According to the senate’s just decree, 
Empow’ring us to choose one in the stead 
Of him appointed by the banish’d tyranit, 
Who held illegally that dignity, 
And now has doubly forfeited iis rank, 
By treason to the commonwealth,” 
With startled looks and dropping under jaws, 
They gazed upon me—why the very friars 
Who voted for him, little thought that he 
Would be elected—they did so to scatter » 
The votes, and thereby stand some chance themselves: 
They would have voted for themselves, if they 
Had not been sworn against it, and besides 
Afraid lest their hand-writing should be known. 


What heart so dead to all the finer feelings as not 
to be moved by the affecting recital of Lorenzo Sa- 
vello? 


** By some strange fatality none of my letters ever 
reached my friends,” [Mr. William T. Barry, the 
postmaster general, will be gratified to learn that 
there ig negicct in the post-office department of Flo- 
rence, as well as of the United States,] ‘*and a re- 
lation, supposing me dead, has taken possession of 
my property,” 

We cannot sufficiently admire the prudence of 
Savonarola, as exhibited in the closing line of the 
subjoined extract: 


Cor. I know the man is craz’d—yet he may do 
Your sacred character much harm, with those 
Who know you not, throughout all Italy, 
Where there are myriads on the watch—and anxious 
To wound the cause of liberty wen, you. 
Sav. What would you have me do? I’m innocent. 
Cor. Quiet this brain-sick wretch with gold—or— 
Sav. I understand thee, but I will not do’t, 
Unless all other means should fail, and then 
I would not do it either. 


A lover breaks forth in the following impassioned 
strain ) his mistress. What female heart could 
stand it? 


se Stop 
Velino’s cataract with thy little finger, [fine! what a 
picture! 
And then thou canst control resistless love. 
But not before; ah! not before!” 


Another energetic piece of imagery: 


Sav. Shall we, who dreaded not the lion’s roar, 
Shrink at the crowing of a Gallic cock? 
Citizens and Counsellors. No! No! 


The envoy in whose presence the above address 
was made, very naturally concludes that they are not 
going to accept his terms, so he prepares to depart. 


Envoy. Is this your answer?—then I pity you, 
And take my leave. 


He must, however, have been rather unpleasantly 
surprised on finding that he had to stay and have his 
head cut off. 

The critical reader will be able to perceive the 
great merit of this tragedy, without further exami- 
nation, which indeed we have prolonged beyond our 
usual limits, in consequence ot a desire to bring this 
indigenous shoot of talent into the notice which it 
merits. 


FRENCH OPINIONS OF ENGLISH ACTORS. 
Translated from a Parisian periodical for the New York 
Mirror. 

Youne was educated under the patronage of John 
Kemble; and, wanting creative talent, he had the 
good sense to model himself upon this great trage- 
dian. John Kemble himself could hardly have been 
called an actor of genius; he had talent, judgment, 
ambition, extraordinary diligence; and these qualities, 
aided by the advice and inspiration of his sister, the 
inimitable, sublime, perfect Mrs. Siddons, enabled 
him to overcome his defects of natural genius, as 
well as the disadvantage of a bad voice and embar- 
rassed utterance. In a certain line of characters he 
reached the perfection of his art. He has been sur- 
passed in the representation of the fiercer and storm- 
ier passions; but in heroic warmth and elevation, in 
those brilliant traits of character and sentiment which 
an ordinary actor never attains, and which few 
readers comprehend, he has never been equalled 
in England. He was of a noble figure, of an antique 
physiognomy approaching the Roman; and it seemed 
that the toga was his usual garment, so gracefully 
did it sit upon him. 

Young is smaller; his features are fine, but inflex- 
ible astiron. He possesses great power of lungs, and 
exercises it without pity; his energetic declamation 
fills the ear with such imposing sounds, that he dis- 
guises not only a natural imperfection in his speech, 
but the terrible havoc he makes with the sentiments 
and metre of his author. It is impossible to imagine 
a situation with more comic desperation in it, than 
that of a poor author at his first representation, while 
Young is improvising new readings in the text, and 
maiming the measure of his verse. In spite of all 
this, his declamation is so majestic, that passages 
mutilated even to absurdity, are received by the mul- 
titude without a murmur, sometimes even with ap- 


plause. Young wants inspiration; he never created 

a part; he was never successful but in imitating the; 
style of Kemble, or when parts have been expressly 

composed for him, as in the pieces of Mr. Shiel. 

We must except, however, the part of lago, which he 

plays understandingly, but without flexibility or trick, 
a in which he does continually wear the mask of 

profound perfidy. His favourite part is that of Pierre 

in Venice Preserved; a character audacious, reck- 

less, braving danger and death like a hero of melo- 

drama, and consequently a favourite with the mob in 

the galleries. He represents also with much foree 

and truth, the death of Beverly, in that medley of 

low wickedness and pitiful horror which passes for 

a we under the title of the Gamester. Many 

people have been struck by the resemblance between 

Young and Saint-Prix. 

Kean appeared like a meteor upon the stage at 
London, without being preceded by any reputation, 
even provincial, and was received asa prodigy. It 
was the last year but one of John Kemble, and this 
veteran of tragedy suffered the mortification of being 
deserted for a debutant. We will not undertake to 
decide whether this was infatuation or charlatanism, 
or real rivalry of talent. Some years before, Kem- 
ble had received a still more humiliating affront: the 
public had abandoned him to attend the miserable 
representations of a precocious child, who, at an ad- 
vanced age, was hardly a respectable actor. How- 
ever that may be, Kean proved the possession of 
original talent and very rare powers; he displayed a 
terrific energy, a true imitation of the passions, and 
succeeded particularly in the expression of malice 
and cruelty; he retraced the rude traits and savage 
passions of Gothie tragedy, with great historical 
fidelity. He appeared for the first time in the Shy- 
lock of Shakspeare, and this part was always one of 
his best. Richard the Third is his master-piece in 
the eyes of the multitude; but connoisseurs are of a 
different opinion: he shows euergy in it, malignity, 
sarcasm, but no trait of that courage and grandeur 
inseparable from the remorseless but not undignified 
ambition of this tyrannical prince. Among his po- 
etical and historical charaeters, one of the most ad- 
mired is that of Sir Giles Overreach, an ambitious 
usurer and hardened villain, enriched by the spoils 
of the widow and orphan, and eventually foiled in 
the grand object of his enterprises. But in the opi- 
nion of men capable of judging, his great success 
has been in the third act of Othello, in which he ex- 
hibited himself for the first time, simple and pathetic. 

The carreer of Macreapy has not been a noisy 
one. If the journals have praised him, it has been 
with reluctance, and because they could not withhold 
it. He appeared in London about ten years ago, and 
advaneed, step by step, to the highest rank in his 
profession. He commenced with the pieces of Shiel, 
then played Hamlet, Macbeth, and Richard the 
Third, and finally created the chareter of Virginius, 
one of the most brilliant on the English, or even on 
any other stage. When Mr. Harris retired from 
Covent Garden, on account of his misunderstanding 
with Charles Kemble, Macready left the theatre a 
long time before his genius was entirely developed, 
or his character perfectly formed. From this mo- 
ment he seemed to retrograde. His manner became 
affected: he aimed at striking and original points. 
His frequent provincial excursions confirmed him in 
his bad taste. He renounced the heroic school; his 
playing lost its noble correctness and simplicity. 
One would have thonght him infatuated by the style 
of Kean, The public journals blamed with justice 
this abuse of his happy dispositions. Macready is 
reserved, not to say haughty, difficult in the choice 
of his connexions, consecrating his time to the pur- 
suit of literature, for he is a profound scholar, and 
lives in the bosom of his family, or in the society of 
his intimate friends. He is consequently by no means 

opular, and has fewer partisans than envious or pre- 
judiced detractors. His faults have been exaggerated 
and his talents diminished with the most marked in- 
justice. He has latterly reformed his playing, and 
abandoned affectation and charlatanism for a noble 
simplicity. ‘his reform has not yet won him either 
the mob or the journalists, but it has been the occa- 
casion of his brilliant success at Paris. Macready 
ossesses neither the grace nor the dignity of John 
cemble, but be infinitely surpasses him in warmth 
and pathos. He does not equal Kean in the expres- 
sion of fiendish malice, but is at least as excellent in 
the imitation of violent passions, surpasses him in 
dignity, and kuows how to employ more powerful and 
more varied arts of exciting the emotions. Young 
is advanced in years, and has no creative power, and 
Kean is too much exhausted to study new characters; 
and it is upon Macready that the tragic art in Eng- 
land chiefly depends. one 


A LOVE-LETTER. 
“© Oh, love in such a wilderness as this.” 


The following unique billet-doux is a correct copy 
from an original in our possession, which was hand- 
ed us some time ago, by a dashing acquaintance of the 
Lotharian stamp, who vouches for its authenticity ,and 
requests its publication, (suppressing names and 
dates, ) as a model for future amatory epistles. It will 
no doubt be regarded by the ladies as extremely 
touching. The postscript, it will be seen, touches 
the lover in the nicest part:—_ 


Deer Sir— 
itakesupp my pen to enform you that iam wel 
hopping youis the same—i want you’to cum down 
the last of this weeke and if you dont you sassey roug 


you i wil let you now soi wil that you shil stik to 


your promiss better than you doand if you do not i 
wil sarve you the same that a few yong ladys sarved 
there boughs. Nothing more at present sirr but 
still remains your affeckshionat sweet hart till death. 


M. A. 
the rose is redd - 
the vilets blew 
sugers sweet 
and so are you 
if you lov me 
as i loves you 
no nife cud cut 
our loves in too. 
P. S. there is a parson living here now—so hone 
dont forget you now what iremain yours till death. 
—Min. Jour. M. A. 


EXTRACTS 
From Foreign Journals received at this office. 


A Piray Narrative.—Sir John Sinelair, in his 
‘*Correspondence and Reminiscences,” lately pub- 
lished, states, that the following answer was given to 
him by the Duke of Wellington, on his application 
to him for an account of the battle of Waterloo: — 
** Upon applying to the Duke of Wellington (says 
Sir John) tor his aid to complete the account | pro- 
posed to draw up of that celebrated engagement, he 
saicl—‘ I ean give you no information that would be 
of any use to you. My mind was so completely 
overpowered with the great events of the battle, that 
I could not pay any attention to its miner details. All 
that I can tell you is, that we met the enemy; that 
we fought a battle; and that we gained a victory.’ ” 

Discovery ofa Will.—The Marquis of Conyngham 
succeeded in 1796 to the large estates of his uncle, 
who was supposed to have died intestate. ‘The fol- 
lowing extraordinary particulars ef the after disco- 
very of the will are mentioned in Nichols’s Anec- 
dotes:—** The remarkable manner in which it came 
to light was found related in the following memoran- 
dum of General Velancey, made in his green Book, 
which contained an historical account of manuscript 
and printed documents relaiive to [reland, and was 
sold at the sale of the General’s library. ‘Mr. Bur- 
ton Conyngham had free access to my library in my 
absence, leaving a receipt for such books as he took out. 
I was absent six years on duty in Cork harbour, leav- 
ing the care of the house in Dublin toa servant maid: 
this book was taken by Mr. C. and a receipt on a 
slip of paper given, which the servant put into a 
book on the shelf. She was some time after dis- 
charged, and another hired. On my return, at the 
expiration of six years, I missed this book. In about 
two years, taking down the octavo in which Mr. B’s 
note had been carefully deposited, the receipt fell out. 
Mr. Conyngham was dead, and died, as was sup- 

osed, intestate; and his great estate devolved upon 

rd C, his nephew. I produced the receipt, and 
demanded the book or the payment of £200. The 
book was not to be found; with others it had been 
packed up in boxes, and sent to an auction; not sold 
and brought back. At length Mr. A. Cooper, of 
the Treasury, who had the care of Mr. C’s affairs, 
by long search discovered the book, when on open- 
ing it, Mr. C’s will fell out, by which it appeared 
that the estate was divided between Lord C. and his 
mother. 

High and low Theatrical Prices.—** Oh ! there be 
players who, now-a-days, receive twenty, thirty— 
ay, fifty pounds per night?” whilst Mrs. Siddons, in 
the **meridian of her glory,” received one thousand 
pounds for eighty nights, (i. e. about twelve pounds 
per night.) Mrs. Jordan’s salary, in her meridian, 
amounted to thirty guineas per week. John Kemble, 
when actor and manager at Covent-garden, was paid 
thirty-six pounds per week. George Cooke, twenty 
pounds; Lewis, twenty pounds, as actor and mana- 
ger; Edwin, the first buffo and burletta singer, that 
ever trod the English stage, only fourteen pounds 
per week; and Mrs. H. Siddons, nine pounds per 
week. After this, may we not exclaim “ Ye little 
stars, hide your diminished heads. Reynolds’ Dra- 
matic Annual. 

A Pleasing Result.—A Provincial paper in notic- 
ing an accident caused by the giving away of some 
scaffolding around the Pavilion at Brighton, express- 
es its gratification that during the whole time of the 
constructing of the Pavilion, ‘‘with its lofty com- 
plexity of scaffoldings and towering minarets,” there 
has not been any disaster, ‘the pleasing result,” it 
adds, ‘‘of extraordinary skill and care.” A writer 
who finds out that a disaster is a pleasing result, must 

indeed havea ‘lofty complexity” of mind. 


Prince Metternich.—Prince Metternich Wine- 
Bourg, the Prime Minister and Talleyrand of Aus- 
tria, was born on the 5th May, 1775, and is descend- 
ed from an ancient family. He married in 1795, the 
Princess Maria Eleonora de Kaunitz, daughter of the 
celebrated minister, and by this union the path to the 
highest offices of the state was early opened before 
him. He commenced his political career as ambas- 
sador to various courts of the highest rank. At that 
of Paris he ingratiated himself greatly with Napo- 
leon, who heaped marks of his good will upon him 
down to the re-commencement of hostilities in 1809. 
Although conducted with a species of rudeness to the 
French outposts, after the decl:ration of war in that 
year, he was selected to negotiate with the conqueror 
upon the loss of the battle of Wagram by the Aus- 
trians, and it was to him that the Emperor Francis 
owed the advantageous peace which he then obtained, 
notwithstanding the repeated defeats of his armies. 
—Count Metternich received the office of Minister 


of foreign affairs, asa reward for his talent and ad- | 
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dress in this difficult negotiation; and shortly after- 
wards, he was raised to the rank of acknowledged 
Prime Minister. From this period he appears to 
have been sincerely attached to the interests of Na- 
poleon, until the disastrous campaign of Russia. 
After that event, the Emperor of the French saw the 
Austrian Minister in the number of his enemies. 
In the month of June, 1813, nevertheless, Metternich 
repaired to Dresden, to induce Napoleon to meet his 
new position with some necessary concession. The 
attempt was fruitless, and the Austrian Minister 
seems thenceforward to have despaired of the for- 
tunes of Napoleon. After the success of the allies 
in 1814, Metternich followed his sovereign to Paris, 
and signed the treaty of the 30th of May in that year, 
and was the t supporter of that celebrated com- 
pact known by the name of the Holy Alliance. He 
aecompanied the Emperor of Russia, and the King 
of Prussia, to-England, and with these monarchs 
received the degree of doctor of laws in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. On his return to Vienna he was 
raised to the dignity of Prince, and received the 
lordships and estates of Arnvar in Hungary. In 
1815, he was appointed Chancellor of the order of 
Maria Therese. He successively assisted at the 
Congress at Vienna, and that of Aix la-Chapelle. 
Prince Metternich presents the example of an al- 
most uninterrupted course of success.—Scarcely is 
there a Prince in Europe from whom he has not re- 
ceived marks of distinction and esteem. 
Remarkable Forgery Case.—Our readers are 
aware that a charge of forgery against a lady of re- 
spectable rank, by her husband, has been pending 
for some time before the Police Magistrates of this 
eity. On Saturday last a public investigation of this 
singular affair took place at Henry-street office, be- 
fore Mr. Cole. The complainant, Col. Armstrong, 
accompanied by counsel and some friends, and a wo- 
man named Margaret Connolly, attended. Counsel 
briefly stated the circumstances of the case to be, that 
his client, Col. Armstrong, a gentleman of high re- 
meagan had been so unfortunate as to marry a 
lady of inferior rank, who so far forgot the propriety 
which it became her to observe in such circumstances, 
as to give great cause of dissatisfaction to her hus- 
band; that it appeared she had recourse to fraudulent 
practices to procure money, and had pursued a system 
alike ruinous to her husband and dangerous to her- 
self, toan extent which could not at present be ascer- 
tained, but was believed to be very great; that her con- 
duct subjected herself to the loss of life, and her ac- 
complices at least to banishment or imprisonment; 
in short, that she had put several bills of exchange, to 
an unknown amount, into circulation by the aid of 
others, and to which she had herself forged the sig- 
nature of Col. Armstrong, either as acceptor or in- 
dorser. They had been enabled to trace one of these 
bills to heras the maker of it. The bill purported 
to be for 25]. 2s. 3d. payable in 60 days, drawn by 
Margaret Connolly on Col. Armstrong, accepted by 
him, and bearing date in November, 1830. Mrs. 
Armstrong was not present, but a summons was is- 
sued for her appearance on Tuesday, when a further 
investigation will take place. Margaret Connolly 
was in the mean time allowed to be at large on her 
own recognisance.— Dublin Morning Reg. 
Tae tate Mr. gentleman, 
so long respected for his great professional skill, 
and so much celebrated for his eccentricity of man- 
ner, died at Enfield on Wednesday last, in the 67th 
year of his age. In early life he was so fortunate as 
to conciliate the friendship of John Hunter, whose 
lectures in 1773, whena mere boy, he had sedulous- 
ly attended. Soon after he had gone through the 
usual gradations of pupillage, Mr. Abernethy be- 
came assistant surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal, and subsequently Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Surgery to that institution. As an author he dis- 
tinguished himself by several publications, in which 
he displayed enlarged and philosophical views of 
the structure and functions of the human body, illus- 
trated by the most minute examination of all the de- 
tails of his professional experience. His principal 
literary wouks were those entitled ‘* Surgical Ob- 
servations,” ‘* Lectures Explanatory of Mr. Hun- 
ter’s Opinion of Vital Processes,” with a ** Hunte- 
rian Oration,” giving a more extended account of 
Mr. Hunter’s laboursand character, Mr. Abernethy 
was also the author of the anatomical and phisiologi- 
cal articles published in Dr. Rees’ Encyelopedia, 
signed A. and B. His character as an operating 
surgeon was considerably enhanecd by the success 
with which he, in several cases, tied the iliac artery 
for aneurism—an operation previously deemed to 
be one of imminent risk. ‘Perhaps the most useful 
characteristic of Mr. Abernethy’s lectures, was the 
unceasing energy with which he impressed on the 
minds of his pupilsahat they should consider them- 
selves as students in every stage of their lives, and 
that, in order to keep pace with the constant progress 
of science, they must not content themselves with 
the mere acquisition of that small portion of profes- 
sional knowledge usually deemed the sufficient test 
for admitting persons to the privilege of exercising 
the medical or surgical -profession. It was also a 
favourite doctrine with him that surgery should not 
be divided into different departments, and that a tho- 
rough knowledge of the whole system was essential- 
ly necessary to an intimate acquaintance with the 
functions and diseases of any particular part of the 
human body. 
New Mode of Copying Engravings, Landscapes, 
€%c.—Mr. Wivell, the portrait painter, says: ‘‘About 
sixteen years since, I made what I considered a con- 


» siderable improvement in the delineation of pictures,. 


which I particularly recommend to artists, much in 
thé habit of copying, and also to engravers, It me 
transferring the old plan of squaring pictures wi 
thread, to a piece of plate glass, by lines marked or 
ruled with a diamond, which it is obvious are perma- 
nent, and can never losetheir form; and when placed 
before a subject, prevents flies and dust from getting 
access to it, and soiling the picture. Those who have 
recourse to this plan, will find it a very considerable 
saving .of time over the old mode, two hours being 
frequently spent in stringing a picture by that plan. 
A glass of theabove description is admirably adapted 
for drawing landscapes, by being placed in front, and 
looking through it, as through a window, having pro- 
portionate squares on the canvass, either longer or 
shorter than on the glass, according to the side which 
the delineation may require. By this means, the per- 
spective will easily be attained, and with greater ac- 
curacy than by the present method. The glass being 
placed ina frame, similar to aswing dressing glass, 
with a back board to slide, and hanging upon hinges, 
will be found very convenient to enclose small pic- 
tures of drawings. 


Police.—A singular case was yesterday brought 
before the Police Magistrate by Mr. Farrington, 
one of the Constables of the 6th Ward. He charged 
a very respectable man, with having rot ab- 
stracted from his own desk a quantity of bank bills, 
upon which, with other property,the complainant had 
levied under the authority of a landlord’s warrant. It 
appeared that the gentleman charged was a sub-ten- 
ant, had already paid in. advance, up to the first of 
August, to the person from whom he hired; the head 
landlord distrained for his rent, and the occupying 
tenant took the bills (about $500) out of his desk, 
when the complainant entered to execute his writ. 
The amount distrained for was $150. The Magis- 
trate not believing the charge amounted to a felony, 
advised that the matter should be amicably settled. 
The complaint was dismissed and an amicable ad- 
justment was set on foot. 


From the Euterpeiad. 


THE CAPTIVE TROUBADOUR. 


It was the sunset hour,—the parting light 
Shone dimly through the gloomy prison bars 
Where lay a captive Troubadour, whose lips 
Were pale and trembling, and his high sad brow 
Was flushed with a rich, hectic glow, unlike 
The loftiness it wore in other years. 
For Ite had bravely fought, and fearless bled 
Beneath the red-cross banner he had borne, 
On many a battle plain, where ruthiess death 
Triumphant rode, dashing to earth the pride 
And flower of manhood. And where javelin showers 
Came thickly pouring on the “steel-clad line’— 
There was he seea—oft with the cloven helm 

/ And blood stained sabre. but those days were past, 
Even as a midnight dream away, and left, 
Nothing but burning memory of their joys 
Within his bosom. Whatto him was then 
The wreath of glory ? Or the trumpet’s blast, 
That calls the soldier to the deadly strife 
Of mortal combat? What, alas! to him 
Was the bright meed of fame, which his young lute 
In earlier hours had won? To him they then 
Seemed a mere mockery of the sense, an hour 
Of high wrought visions, which, when faded, comes 
Never again to bless. The captive sprung 
From off his damp straw couch, and wildly gazed 
Upon the sun's redlight that faintly streamed 
Through the dark waving palms, whose branches shut 
The distant landscape from his sterling eyes. 
Pale, motionless, he stood; for his rapt soul 
Was numbered as with a spell; and then his eye 
Grew brighter, and from his curled lip there broke 
A passionate, yet half mournful flood of song. 


There, laughing in the golden light, shed from the sunny 
sky, 

And girt around with thy mouldering fanes, my native 
Italy : 

There stands my vine-embowered home, near to the fresh 
blue stream, 

Whose murmuring sounds on memory breaks, like some 
forgotten dream. 

And there the free glad wind doth sweep o’er hill and syl- 
van glade, 

Wafting the citron’s perfume through the rustling olive 
shade. 

Oh! for an eagle’s wings to bear my eager soul along 

The fertile meads, where I might list to Philomela’s song. 

Oh, could | but once more behold the snowy myrtle flow- 
ers, 

Like pearls thick sown by fairy hands, in moonlight’s 

_ lovely hours! 

Or sit beneath soine spreading lime and hear the solemn 
strain 

» Of the low vesper hymn, swell forth in music o’er the 
plain! 

And now the very hour is come when the gray convent 
bell, 

With its religious chime, deep peals, wakes in the echoing 


ell; 
Where I full oft in boyish glee the light guitar have strun 
With the loved sister ofmy youth, whose white arm roun 


me clung 

In = she would sing some poet’s tale 
of ol 

Of captive kn ight who sighed for love in some strong Pay- 
nim hold. , 

Such tales first caused the thirst for fame within my ar- 
dent soul, 

And for its dreams I’ve bartered love more precious than 
earth's goid. 


I may not hear her witching tones, as in those days of 


yore, 

Nor aes her hair with lilies, as we roved the shell-strewn 
shore: 

I may not clasp her dimpled hand, or kiss her sunny brow, 

Or search the green slope’s breast to find the first spring 
flowers that blow. 

Such joys are fled, save when the heart recals fond me- 
mory back, 

Through years =e fong anguish! spent pursuing the 

right trac 

That leads to Fame’s high temple, round which bloom im- 
mortal flowers, 

Whose chaplet vainly oft we seek in this life’s transient 
hours. . 

And should we gain it, ah! too oft it hides a brow of wo, 

And shines with a cold lustre, like the moon upon the 


snow. 

What's the dull, hollow sound of praise, to one whose tor- 
tured breast 

ls pining ’neath the dungeon’s chain while earth’s in ver- 
dure drest ? 

Oh! had I died as warriors die, when spears are flashing 


red, 
My — tears had proudly fell and laurels decked my 
! 


Ay, there I had full glorious slept upon the battle plain, 

Meet for the soul that tyranny may vainly strive to chain; 

But thus dishonoured, thus to live, perchance *t may be 
for years, 

And know hope’s glittering cup is filled with sorrow’s bit- 
terest tears, ‘ 

To never see again those friends whom I have loved and 
lost, 

To dream of liberty, yet wake and feel all hopes are 
crossed !""— 


The minstrel ceased ; for his proud spirit rose 
With an o’ermastering passion, far too strong, 
For life’s weak hold upon his wasted frame 

Still feebler grew. Backward he reeling fell 

On the cold floor, then raising his darkeye _ 

To Heaven, and fettered arms, he faintly smiled, 
As if to welcome death, which brought release 
To his sick soul, and joyfully exchanged 


A dungeon’s gloom for endless bliss on high. 
IDEALINA. 


THE POLE’S ADIEU. 


Star of my soul, farewell! 
I go to death and danger, 

I haste to meet in conflict fell 
The proud invading stranger. 


[ leave thee, love, to save 
The land we dearly cherish, 
+ To break the yoke that binds the brave, 
To rescue or to perish, 


Star of my soul! thy light 
No more will shine before me ; 
The flame of war glares redly bright, 
Destruction hovers o’er me. 


Yet mourn not, love, for me; 
Remember, tho’ we sever, 

The patriot brave who falls will be 
With glory crown'd for ever. 


THE DEPRECATION.—sy Nn. P. wILus. 


Nay, answer not my burning words! my love is like a 
spell 

That would dissolve with tenderness, my generous Adel; 

I never could retain the high idolatry of love, 

When once thou hadst been folded to my bosom like a dove. 


The heart of woman should be kept as a devoted bird, 
Whose melody is only in the temple arches heard— 

A spiritual idol, in its holiness enshrined, 

Whose altar burneth only with the sacrifice of mind. 


I met thee first beneath the stars, beneath the silver moon, 

In the music and fragrance of the ‘ Jeafy month of June,’ 

And thy presence fell upon my soul like moonlight on the 
sea, 

And stilled it to a mirror of that starry host and thee! 


That starry host I’ve worshipped as nature's light till now; 
But a severer beauty is floating on thy brow; 

I bring no gift of passion to stain the altar stone, 

But the pure and holy worship of my intellect alone. 


My lip may oft be passionate, for human hearts will swell 
At the crushing of affections that impatiently rebel, 

But the smoking of the incense cup defileth not the shrine, 
And the weakness of my spirit must not be felt by thine! 


Then, not one word of tenderness! but let my passion 
pass 

From thy unsullied nature, like the breathing from the 
glass! 

I never could restore the high idolatry of love, 

When once thou hadst been folded to my bosom like a 
dove. 


EXTRACT FROM “ THE SOUL.” 
A POEM BY R. H. DANA. 


— Life in itself, it life to all things gives: 

For whatso’er it looks on, that thing lives— 

Becomes an acting being, ill or good ; 

And, grateful to its giver, tenders food 

For the Soul’s health, or, suffering change unblest, 
Pours poison down to rankle in the breast: 

As is the man, e’en so it bears its part, 

And answers, thought te thought, and heart to heart. 


Yes, man reduplicates himself. You see, 
In yonder lake, reflected rock and tree, 
Each leaf at rest, or quivering in the air, 
Now rests, now stirs as if a breeze were there 
Sweeping the crystal depths. How perfect all! 
And see those slender top-boughs rise and fall! 
The double strips of silverysand unite — 
Above, below, each grain distinct and bright. 


—Thou bird, that seek’st thy food upon that bough, 
Peck not alone ; that bird below as thou, 

Is busy after food, and happy too. 

—They’re gone! Both pleased, away together flew. 


And see we thussent up, rock, sand, and wood, 
Life, joy, and motion from the sleepy flood ? 
The world, O man, is like that flood to thee: 
Turn where thou wilt, thyself in all things see 
Reflected back. As drives the blinding sand 
Round Egypt's piles, where’er thou tak'st thy stand, 
If that the heart be barren there, will sweep 
The drifting waste, like waves along the deep, 


Fill up the vale and choke the laughing streams 
That ran by glase and brake, with dancing beams, 
Sear the fresh woods and from thy heavy eye 

Veil the wide shifting glories of the sky, 

And one still, sightiess level make the earth, 

Like thy dull, lonely, joyless soul,—a dearth. 


* The rill is tuneless to his ear who feels 

No harmony within; the south wind steals 

As silent as unseen amongst the leaves, 

Who has no inward beauty, none perceives, 
Though all around is beautiful. Nay,more— 
In nature’s calmest hour he hears the roar 

Of winds and flinging waves—puts out the light, 
When high and angry passions meet in fight; 
And, his own spirit intotumult hurled, 

He makes a turmoil of a quiet world: 

The fiends of his own bosom people air 

With kindred fiends, that hunt him to despair. 
Hates he his fellow-men? Why, then, he deems 
*Tis hate for hate :—as he, so each one seems. 


Soul! fearful is thy power, which thus transforms 
All things into its likeness: heaves in storms 
The strong, proud sea, or lays it down to rest, 
Like the hushed infant on its mother’s breast— 
Which gives each outward circumstance its hue, 
And shapes all others’ acts and thoughts anew, 
That so, they joy, or love, or hate impart, 
As joy, love, hate, holds rule within the heart. 


MARRIED, 

On Wednesday morning, Ist inst. in St. Paul's Church, 
by the Rev. Stephen H. 'Tyng, Mr. WM. CUMMINGS, Jr. 
of Pottsville, Pa, to Miss EMILY, daughter of the late 
Richard Alexander, of this city. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, 
JOHN H. HELMUTH, to JANETTE, daghter of William 
H. Tod, Esq. 

In this city, on the 24th ult. by the Rev. Wm. Latta, 
CHARLES E. DUBOIS, Esq. Attorney at Law, of Doyles- 
town, to Miss MARY, daughter of the late Rey. John E. 
Latta, of Newcastle, Del. 

At Westchester, Pa. on the 29th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Scott, JOHN RUTTER, Esq.to Miss MARIA WEAVER, 
all of that borough. 

On Thursday evening, in St. Paul's Church, by the Rey, 
Stephen H. Tyng, CHARLES LE ROY DE CHAMONT, 
of England, to Miss ELIZABETH PEAL HARRIS, 
daughter of the late Charles Harris, Esq. of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 2d inst. by the Rev. Charles 
Hoover, Mr. ALBERT A. ANDERSON, of this city, to 
Miss MARY GRIFFETH, of Southwark. 

On Tuesday morning, the 3lst ult. by the Rev. W. L. 
M‘Calla, Mr. JOHN BABE, to Miss ELIZABETH JON Bs, 
all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. Joseph Rus- 
ling, Mr. JOHN WILSON, to Miss MATILDA JAMES, 
all of the Northern Liberties, 

On the 2d inst. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr. HEN- 
RY CARPENTER, to Miss MARY ANN MARKER, all 
of this city. 

By the same, on the 2d inst. Mr. WM. HUMPHRIES, 
to Miss ELIZA PALMER, all of this city. 

On Thursday morning, at St. Paul’s Church, by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop White, ROBERT W. MASON, to Miss MAR- 
GARETTA J. daughter of the late Isaac Hozey. 

On Thursday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Sandford, 
Mr. A. HOLMES HODGE, of Pittsburg, to JANE C. el- 
dest daughter of George D. Blaikie, Esq. of this city. 

On Wednes@ay evening, Ist inst. by Joseph Watson, 
Esq. DAVID 5S. BROWN, to ELIZABETH, daughter of 
Joseph Johnson. 

On Thursday evening, the 2d inst. by the Rev. Wm. H. 
De Lancey, JOHN M. TAYLOR, to MARGARETTA H. 
daughter of Benj. Jones, of this city. 

In Philadelphia, on the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Win- 
chester, Mr. JOSEPH RILEY, merchant, of Aurora, New 
York, to Miss JANE D. BOWIE, of Philadelphia, daugh- 
of the late Alexander Bowie, of Bridgeton, N. J. 

On Wednesday, May 18th, by the Rev. B. B. Smith, 
Rector of Christ Church, Lexington, (Ky.) Mr. HENRY 
RITCHIE, to Miss ELIZABETH SMEDES, daughter of 
A. K. Smedes, Esq. of that place. 


DIED; 

Suddenly, on Wednesday morning, ist inst. Mrs. MARY 
REESE, in the 7th year of ber age. 

Suddenly, Mr. ROBERT WILLING, son the late Geo. 
Willing, Esq. 

At New Haven, Conn. on the 26th ult. the Rev. CLAU- 
DIUS HERRICK, aged 56 years. Mr. Herrick was ex- 
tensively known in the country, as the founder ofa sem- 
inary at New Haven, for the education of females, 
and which he superintended for more than twenty years 
with great reputation. He was a man of excellent char- 
acter, distinguished for the amiableness of his disposition, 
and the most sincere and ardent piety. 

On Friday morning. 3d inst. after a short but painful! 
illness, WM. BAINBRIDGE, Jr. Esq. in the 24th year of 
his age, only son of Com. Bainbridge. 

On Friday morning, 3d instant, Captain BAZIL PER- 
ROTEAU. 

On the 3d inst. after a short illness, Mrs, ANN, wife of 
Samuel Bowers. 

On the 30th ult. at his residence, near Oxford, Chester 
county, Rev. EBENEZAR DIEKY, D. D. in the 60th year 
of his age. 

On Thursday morning, 2d instant, Mr. ANTHONY 
CHEVAS, in the 67th year of his age, a native of Nantes, 
in France. 

On Saturday afternoon, Mr. FREDERICK GAUL, Sen. 
Brewer, in the 65th year of his age. . 

On Saturday, the 4th inst. in the 25th year of her age, 
Miss ELIZA ANN ROGERS. 

+ In Trenton, on the 3ist ult. after a short illness, REE- 
DER SMITH, of Bucks county, Pa. one of the contractors 
for the excavation of the Delaware and Raritan Canal. 

On Tuesday morning, Mrs. HELMBOLD, wite of Fre- 
derick Helmbold, in the 47th year of her age. 


THIS DAY is published, by Jesper Harvine, 74} South 
Second Street, and 36 Carter's Alley, THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPALIAN axnp CHURCH REGISTER. Devoted 
to the interests of religion in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Edited by an Associationof Clergymen. Vol. Il. 
No. 6, for June, 1831. 

Contents.—Irrespective Decrees—Paraphrase— Morning 
Song—Fear not—Interference during Revivals—Design of 
the Gospel—A Foreigner’s Surprise—Anecdote—On Socie- 
ties of Industry —Farewell—Stanzas—Transubstantiation— 
Davies on Episcopacy—Arguments, &c.—Preface to Works 
on Episcopacy—Conversation on the Subject of Original Sin 
—Notice to Correspondents—Intelligence. 

The Protestant Episcopalian is published monthly, in 
numbers of 40 pages each, royal octavo. Terms, $250 per 
annum. 
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